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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Ohio election will have taken place and its 

results will be known to our readers before the next 
issue of The Christian Union can reach them, and we go 
to press with this issue too early to give any report of 
the result, Unless, however, the majority should be a 
very decisive one, the Ohio State election will not bea 
conclusive indication as to the National election. 
For it may be fairly assumed that some Prohibitionists 
will vote for the Prohibition State ticket who will not 
vote for Governor St. John ; that some Republicans 
will vote for the Republican State ticket who will not 
vote for Mr. Blaine; that there are some Butler 
votes that will be cast for the Democratic candidate 
in October but not for Mr. Cleveland in November ; 
and that, as usual, there will be some men who will 
Stay at home now but go to the polls a month later. 
All these elements must be taken into account in con- 
sidering the significance of the vote this week, Tues- 
day. We observe that the organs of both parties are 
charging their opponent with bribery, with employ- 
ing fraudulent votes, and with the various other 
devices by which popular elections are supposed to be 
tampered with. Weadvise our readers to take all 
such charges with great allowance ; they are in the 
nature of a ‘‘ hedge.” By these prophecies, which- 
ever party carries the State, the other party is able to 
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depreciate the effect by declaring, ‘‘We prophesied 


the fraud by which it has been carried.” The vote of 
Ohio is, in round numbers, 700,000 ; the proportion 
of this population that is purchasable is insignificant, 
and in so critical an election as this, with each party 
employing its best detective skill at the polls, fraudu- 
lent voting is also reduced toa minimum. Only in case 
the majority is very small can the State be carried 
by fraud. 


There are rumors in the public prints, which in- 
deed had come to our ears some time ago, that the 
managers of both political parties are preparing some 
more scandals to be furnished to the public, with 
various confirmatory circumstances, just before the 
election, in time to produce au effect, but not in time 
to make investigation possible, or even a denial of 
any public avail. We have this tosay of this pro- 
ceeding, whether it is undertaken by the political 
opponents of Mr. Cleveland or by those of Mr. Blaine : 
that if there are any facts affecting the personal or 
political character of either candidate, which the 
voter ought to know inorder to vote intelligently upon 
issues submitted to him, they ought to be known at 
once, It is dishonorable to keep back such an attack 
upon the men before the nation until there is little or 
no opportunity to deny or explain the charges ; and, 
unless we greatly misread the temper of the Ameri- 
can people, such accusations, from whatever source 
they come, if they are delayed too late for a proper 
inquiry, will only react against the accusers, as they 
ought to do, no matter how they may appear to be au- 
thenticated. The people have not forgotten the Morey 
Letter, nor are they so charitable as to think that 
there are not men in the ranks of both the political 
parties who would use without scruple either forgery 
or perjury if either would serve their purpose. 


The ‘‘ Tribune” of Saturday, October 11, presents 
an appeal to Governor St. John, signed by ex- 
President Woolsey, of New Haven, Judge Noah Davis, 
of New York, John B. Farwell, of Chicago, and others 
—‘* steadfast temperance men, who favor the sub 
mission of the temperance question to the people” 
urging Republican Prohibitionists not to vote the 
National Prohibition ticket, and to vote for the 
tepublican party. Accompanying this appeal is a 
petition presented to Governor St. John, urging him 
to withdraw. Both appeal and petition issue from 
an organization entitled the ‘‘ New York State Tem- 
perance Assembly.” We may, perhaps, excuse our 
own ignorance respecting this organization, since 
Governor St. John in his reply declares that although 
familiar with the several temperance organizations 
of New York, he had never heard of the New York 
State Temperance Assembly until three days before 
this appeal and petition emanated from it. He has 
not taken long to consider the subject thus brought 
to his attention. Two days after the publication of 
the appeal his reply appears. He considers the rea- 
sons urged for his withdrawal, one by one, and re- 
plies to them. He indicts the Republican party as 
giving a real support to the liquor interests, and gives 
frankly the reasons for his indictment ; criticises Mr. 
Blaine sharply for ‘‘ dodging a vote for the prohibi- 
tion amendment in his own State,” and closes his 
letter with the terse declaration that ‘‘ while a vote 
for any candidate simply as such may be lost, a vote 
for principle is never thrown away.” It is neither 
possible for us to print the appeal and the reply in 
full, nor to condense the arguments which they em- 
body into a paragraph. We can only recommend 
those of our readers who are hesitating between 
voting for the Republican party under protest, and 
voting for Governor St. John, to read carefully both 
documents. The promptitude of Governor St. John’s 
letter and the vigor with which it is written are in 
pleasing contrast to the dilatoriness and nerveless- 
ness of most political documents, and we think that 
every reader will rise from its perusal with increased 
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respect for the character of the writer, however muc! 
he may dissent from the writer's political position 


The people of Quebec were startled, last Saturday 
by two explosions, the effect of which, and proba! 
the purpose of which, was a demolition of a consi 
erable part of the new House of Parliament in that 
city. The building affected was in the shape of a 
square, each wing being 300 feet long. Three sides 
of the square were completed some three years ago 
at a cost of $725,000, and were occupied as Depar 
mental Offices. The fourth side, which is to form 
the Parliament House itself, was not yet roofed 
The building is four stories high, and built of stone 
and with iron girders. The first explosion was 
incompleted wing, and made a gap in the front 
facade of the building, thirty feet square. The exist 
ence of dynamite was at once suspected, and a care 
ful search was made for further explosives, but 
without success. The search was scarcely completed 
before another explosion took place in the extreme 
corner of the other end of the structure, causing 
still more serious damage. Until an investigation 
has been had, no satisfactory explanation can be 
given of these explosions, and the newspaper ac 
counts, on which we are obliged to rely, give no in- 
dications nor ary reason for the attempt to destroy 
the building. The fact that the second explosion 
took place immediately after a careful search for 
explosives indicates the dangerous power with which 
dynamite endows a malignant. As there are no x 
cent labor troubles or political difficuities to incite to 
such an act, the only explanation which the even: 
suggests is, that there are savages in civilized couu 
tries who delight in destruction for its own sake, 
much as boys of tbe ruder sort do, and into whose 
hands modern science puts dangerous power. 


The elevated roads in the city of New York carrie 
all passengers last Sunday at five cents fare, includ 
ing the Second and Ninth Avenues, which have not 
heretofore run on Sundays. In spite of the bad 
weather the trains were largely patronized, 
Ninth and Second Avenue roads carrying more 
sengers than on any week day. This is a good move 
ment, and one to be encouraged as a promotion ol 
better Sunday observance, for it will enable the poo 
classes, hived in their tenement-houses during six 
days in the week, to get into the country with the 


Dax 


families at little expense. It will, we trust, afford a 
counter attraction to the Sunday excursions, which 
are almost invariably accompanied with drinkiay 
often with carousing, and sometimes with fightin 
Anything which tends to break up the tenemen 

house system in New York is beneficent, even if 1st 
breaks in upon it only one day in scven. 


At a meeting of leading clergymen held in the 
city of New York last spring, and reported in ou: 
columns at the time, a committee was appointed who 
have made a report recommending the 26th day o 
October next as Prisoners’ Sunday. Their recom 
mendation will be found in another column Ve 
earnestly urge our clerical readers to observe the day 
informing first themselves and then their congre 
tions as to the condition. of the prisoners and 
methods for the redemption of the community from 
crime in their particular State, in this nineteet 
century. If they will acquaint themselves with the 
facts, they can give their peoplea sermon which 
their hearers will recognize as original. They wiii 
find in the facts plenty of opportunity for patho 
Sending for the documents to the Prison Associat 
of New York State is one very good way of becoming 
acquainted with the truth ; but a still better way isa 
visit to the county jail, in all cases in which this ts 
practicable. The minister who makes such a visit 
and talks with the prisoners, will find his heart stirred 
as no book of theology in his library can stir it 
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The troubles on the Nile have probably cost England 
another brave and valuable life. Colonel Stewart has 
been one of the most efficient English officers in Africa. 
When the False Prophet set up his standard, Colonel 
Stewart was in command at Khartoum, and was the 
first to report the cloud on the horizon. He was an 
intimate friend of General Gordon’s, and when that 
officer started for Khartoum Colonel Stewart was the 
one man of all others to go with him. They left 
London on the 18th of January in the present year, 
stopped at Cairo, went on up the Nile, crossed the 
desert, and entered Khartoum almost alone. Col- 
onel Stewart divided General Gordon's labors by act- 
ing as chief of statf, not only in military matters, 
but in the civil administration. They seem to have 
been in entire unison during the long and lonely 
months which they spent together in the beleaguered 
city. Colonel Stewait accompanied the expedition 
against Berber, and subsequently offered to go down 
the Nile for the purpose of resuming communica- 
tions with the English world. He had already 
passed the fourth cataract when the steamer ran 
aground within a comparatively short distance of 
Dongola. If the steamer could have been floated 
his mission would have been successful. But, as in 
the case of Professor Palmer, the treachery of the 
semi-civilized tribes was more than this skillful and 
daring officer could cope with, and he and his party 
fell victims to the Bedouins. 

We have had occasion more than once to com- 
ment on the extreme form in which the democratic 
tendency is showing itself in Switzerland. Repre- 
sentative government, universal suffrage, equal 
electoral districts, frequent elections, and the system 
of Referendum, by which on petition of 80,000 voters 
any measures passed by the legislature must be sub- 
mitted to the people, would seem to embody demo- 
cratic principles thoroughly enough to satisfy the 
most radical republicans. Such, however, is not the 
case in Switzerland. An attempt is now being made 
to combine representative government with pure 
democracy by making the Referendum, which has 
heretofore been optional, obligatory, and requiring 
that every law must be sanctioned by the people be- 
fore it can become operative, and that, on demand of 
a fixed number of voters, any measure which they 
agree upon must be proposed to the legislature, and, 
should it be passed, afterward submitted to the people 
themselves. This is going back almost to the days 
of pure democracy, when the citizens assembled and 
enacted laws by a majority vote. The optional 
Referendum has not beeu without its advantages ; 
although, as we have pointed out, it leads to constant 
intermeddling with small matters on the part of the 
voters: the question of expending a few thousand 
francs is sometimes submitted to the people for their 
decision. But the changes now proposed must inevi- 
tably dwarf, and finally destroy, the legislative bodies ; 
they are no longer law-making assemblies, but sim- 
ply registers or clerks of the people. Another 
probable result would be a reaction against incessant 
voting, which would result in absenteeism from the 
polls ; in fact, this has already come about in one of 
the more radical Cantons, where a greatly needed law 
on primary education has been three times submitted 
to the people and has never yet secured the number 
of votes necessary to make it operative. Another 
circumstance, showing the degradation of the legis- 
lators which would be involved in the change, is the 
fact that in Zirich a body of electors has demanded 
the submission of a bill restoring capital punishment, 
and there is no way, apparently, by which the 
legislative body can evade the request, although a 
large majority of its members are conscientiously 
opposed to the act. In the Canton Vaud, whose 
citizens are extreme radicals, a scheme of taxation 
is now being discussed which will levy upon the rich 
Vaudois a tax of from fifteen to twenty per cent. of 
their incomes. In the debates which this proposal 
has brought about, a good deal of stiff radicalism has 
been aired, one orator laying down the principle that 
as any ‘uan could live well on $6,500 a year, all addi- 
tional income is superfluous, and should be devoted 
to the State. Switzerland is likely, in the next few 
years, to give us some interesting lessons in political 
science. 

The immense extension of English interests keeps 
the English Government well supplied with small 
perplexities. Just now another war cloud is looming 
up in South Africa. A force of Boers, not over 900 
strong, acting, it is believed, under tacit agreement 


with the Dutch in Cape Colony, have taken Zululand, 
ovcupied Bechuanaland, formally announced by 
proclamation their permanent occupation of it, and 
will probably seize Natal and Griqualand. In other 
words, the Boers, as the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” says, 
‘* have invaded British territory, killed British sub- 
jects, hauled down the British flag, insulted British 
commissioners, and are now threatening to horsewhip 
the police, the last remnant of British authority, out 
of a country placed under British proteetion only 
six months since.” Asa matter of right, the Dutch 
can make as good a showing as the English for the 
possession of South Africa, but in the interests of 
civilization English rule will undoubtedly be far more 
beneficial than the rule of the sluggish-minded, nar- 
row, and densely ignorant Dutch Boers. The Dutch 
and the English find it more and more difficult to live 
peaceably together in the South African Colonies, and 
it is doubtful if the present difficulties can be set- 
tled without a resort to arms. 





The difficulty of maintaining influence and power 
in semi-civilized countries is illustrated in. still 
another quarter. Russia and England, the two great 
rivals in the East, are endeavoring to agree upon a 
northern boundary for Afghanistan, and a European 
commission, under the escort of a body of Sepoys, are 
now traversing the wild territory to reach the place 
of meeting. Some apprehension is felt in England 
that some warlike tribe, who may be disturbed 
by whatever boundary is agreed upon, will revenge 
itself on the commissioners. 


Mr. Edison is reported, in an interview in the 
‘* Evening Post,” as saying that in five years from 
now we may expect that some one will solve the 
problem of turning heat directly into electricity. At 
present electricity, both as a mode of lighting and 
as a motive power, is rendered unavailable except in 
large communities, by reason of the expense involved 
in producing the electricity. Fuel has to be con 
verted into heat, heat turned into steam, steam into 
motion, motion into electricity; and all this in- 
volves an expensive plant, and that can be afforded 
only where there are large interests to be subserved. 
Mr. Edison is confident that science will yet discover 
a way by which heat can be converted into electricity 
as directly as it is now into steam, and more eco- 
nomically. If the future realizes this hope, it may 
put electricity into every household, not only as an 
illuminator, but as a motive power, bring back the 
spinning-wheel and loom into the home, or at least 
make spinning and weaving, and other like indus- 
tries, possible to individual enterprise and small capi- 
tal. In this connection we quote the suggestion of a 
prophetic mind working in another department, that 
of social science. We quote from John Rae’s recent 
volume on ‘‘Contemporary Socialism :” 

““Mr. Babbage predicted fifty years ago that ifa new 
power were to be discovered that could be generated in a 
central place in quantities sufficient for the requirements of 
a whole community, and then distributed as gas is, wher- 
ever it was wanted, the age of domestic manufactures 
weuld return. Every little community might then find it 
cheaper, by saving carriage, to manufacture for itself many 
of the articles now made for it at the large mills; and the 
small factory or workshop, so suitable, among other advan- 
tages, for co-operative enterprise, would multiply everywhere. 
Now, have we such a power in electricity? If so, not the 
least important effect of the new agent will be its influence 
onthe diffusion of wealth, and its aid toward the solution 
of the social problem of the nineteeath century.” 


The New York ‘‘ Herald” publishes a suggestive 
interview with H. Inderwick, Q.C., and Member of 
Parliament, who is now in this country, and who is 
apparently an authority on the subject of divorces. 
He suggests a remedy for fraudulent divorces, which 
is so simple that we rather wonder it has not been 
urged before ; namely, to make the domicile of the 
wife the domicile of the husband, and require all 
divorces to be taken out in the wife’s domicile. As 
most of the bogus divorces are obtained by husbands 
against innocent wives, and the vast majority of 
them by unresident petitioners, this simple principle, 
adopted and adhered to, would go far toward put- 
ting an end to fraudulent divorce suits. It would 
not, of course, prevent divorce for insufficient 
grounds, which can only be prevented by a higher 
public sentiment and by special legislation. Mr. 
Inderwick proposes to establish the principle which 
he advocates by an international treaty between 
England and the United States. 


Very little has been heard from the Panama Canal 
of late, but M. De Lesseps, in a recent report to the 








shareholders, expressed his absolute confidence that 





the canal would be completed and opened in 1888. 
He declared that opposition in this country has 
wholly died out ; that ship-owners are persuaded that 
their vessels could go through ; and that the alarm 
of the railway interests has been allayed by the con- 
viction that the canal will not be a competitor. 
Ample funds are in hand, and applications for 
further loans are always accepted. Work has already 
been pushed so far that the Government of Colombia 
has transferred to the company one-third of the im- 
mense land grant which it is to receive on the com- 
pletion of the work. More than all, the entire outfit 
necessary is now upon the ground, and nothing re- 
mains to do but to push the work. The energy of 
M. De Lesseps is one of the great features of this 
driving age, and however over-sanguine he may be, 
he has already succeeded in overcoming one obstacle 
which a good many critics thought would prove 
very serious in the progress of the Panama Canal : 
he has secured and kept at work a sufficient number 
of laborers to carry out his plan. The free blacks of 
the West Indies, who are accustomed to dig and who 
are thoroughly acclimated both to the sun and to 
malarial influences, have accepted the offers of the 
company, and are quietly at work. 





POLITICAL ISSUES. 
V.—THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS. 

R. BLAINE, in his letter of acceptance, states 

that the aggregate wealth of the United States 
has increased in the twenty years, 1860-1880, from 
$14,000,000,000 to $44,000,000,000, an increase of 
$30,000,000,000 in twenty years. This result is 
rightly ‘‘ regarded by the older nations of the world 
as phenomenal.” But it has not been accompanied 
by any corresponding distribution of wealth. The 
reverse isthe case. It has been steadily concentrating 
in a few hands. One man owns one two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of the whole. There are several others 
each of whom owns nearly as large a fraction. A 
very considerable proportion of what is left is 
divided among a comparatively small number of 
millionaires ; while the men who own not a dollar, 
who live from hand to mouth, who literally earn 
day by day their daily bread, are counted by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. They swarm in our great 
cities; hive together in crowded tenements in our 
manufacturing towns ; live in a perpetual unrest and 
discontent, ready to be hurried by any commercial 
disaster into open outbreak. They are by no means, 
however, confined toour great towns and cities. The 
bonanza farms in the far West are owned and 
operated by capitalists, who employ from 150 to 
250 men at seed time and harvest, and but five or 
ten during the winter months. These hands ‘are 
worked,” says Mr. Moody in his chapter on the 
Bonanza Farms, ‘‘ for a few weeks ora few months in 
the year, paid barely enough to live upon for the 
time being, and then are turned out and driven from 
the place to tramp or live as best they can, no matter 
what may be the want and misery of their lives.” 
Farms of more than 1,000 acres had more than 
doubled in number between 1860 and 1870, and every 
farm of 1,000 acres means one wealthy and often 
non-resident farmer, and a score of half-employed 
and itinerant farm laborers. And this process of con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands still goes on, in 
both town and country. There is no sign of cessation, 
limitation, or reaction. 

Now, the well-being of a community does not de- 
pend upon the aggregate wealth, but upon the 
equality of its distribution. It is not the aggregate 
value of property held by the community, nor the 
value of property per capita, that makes it rich, 
but the amount of property held by each member of 
it. A country whose wealth is all in the hands of a 
few feudal lords, and whose producing classes live 
on the verge of starvation, is not rich, however much 


‘the feudal lords may own. That country is rich in 


which every citizen has a competence ; that country 
is poor in which the mass of men are dependent for 
their livelihood upon the property and humanity ofa 
wealthy few. The great estates of Rome in the time 
of the Cesars and of France in the time of the Bour- 
bons rivaled those of the United States to-day ; but 
both nations were on their way to the frenzy of revo- 
lution, not in spite of their wealth, but in some true 
sense because of it. Not only the welfare, the very 
existence of a free commonwealth depends upon the 
maintenance of such a social and industrial condition 
that the wealth shall be truly common, that it shall 
be justly and equitably—we do no say equally—dis- 
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tributed. The Republic depends for its existence upo 
general content ; we are approaching perilously near 
a general discontent. ‘Free institutions,” says John 
Rae, truly, ‘‘run continual risk of shipwreck when 
power is in the possession of the many, but property— 
from whatever cause—is the enjoyment of the few. 
With the advance of a democracy a diffusion of wealth 
is almost a necessity.” 

Now, in America the tendency is not toward a dif 
fusion of wealth. It is toward concentration of wealth. 
The country is richer than in colonial days ; but 
there are more millionaires and more tramps and 
paupers. A million was a great fortune within the 
memory of some of our readers ; now we have men 
who count their wealth by the hundred million. A 
tramp or beggar was a rare sight in the country vil- 
lage within the memory of some of our readers. Now 
it is a rare day when at least one is not seen. And 
the riots in Cincinnati, and the militia standing 
guard over the Hocking Valley mines, and the in- 
cendiary fires at Cleveland, are prophets of more 
ser.ous disturbances and greater dangers. 

How to correct this tendency toward the unequi- 
table distribution of wealth, and so escape the peril 
which Mr. Rae so clearly states, is perhaps the pro- 
foundest and most difficult problem of our Amer- 
ican life. It is, in the national evolution, next in 
order to the slavery question. Like that, it is the 
problem of the emancipation of labor and the labor- 
ing class. The temperance question is only a part of 
it ; fora drinking laboring class cannot be thrifty 
and prosperous. The educational problem is only a 
part of it; for an ignorant laboring class cannot be 
thrifty and prosperous. The taxation question is a 
part of it ; for that is the question, How can the bur- 
den of taxation be taken off the poor, who cannot 
bear it, and be put upon the rich, who can? It is 
the question of questions. ‘‘ Plutocracy,” says De 
Tocqueville, ‘‘ is the worst master the world has yet 
seen.” This is the master which threatens national 
welfare and life in America. How to meet it with- 
out revolution is a problem which demands the best 
thought of minister, reformer, statesman. In some 
aspects it is as yet only a question for the pulpit, 
the platform, and the press. In one aspect it is 
already a question for the legislator. 

One of the chief instruments which has effected 
this concentration of wealth is the railroad corpora- 
tion. All corporate wealth is concentrated wealth ; 
most concentrated wealth is corporate wealth. And 
corporate—that is, concentrated—wealth controls 
almost absolutely the internal traffic of the nation. 
Its great highways have become the private property 
of afew men. Senator Booth, of California, put the 
issue admirably some years ago; we quote from 
memory : ‘‘ Formerly the means of locomotion were 
poor, but the highways were free ; now the means of 
locomotion are admirable, but the highways : re 
private property.” In war the first objective point of 
an army is the mountain pass ; for a country whose 
roads are controlled by an enemy is in its power. If 
after the American Revolution the terms of peace 
had permitted English lords to own the turnpikes and 
levy what toll they pleased on all travelers, the con- 
dition of the States would have somewhat resembled 
their condition to-day; except that our roads are 
now owned by American millionaires. The telegraph 
is as essential a means of intercommunication in the 
nineteenth century as the post-office was in the 
eighteenth. What if a private corporation owned 
the post-office? The highways of the nation must 
be under the control of the nation ; else the nation 
is not truly free; else the price which the farmer 
shall get for his wheat, and the planter for his cot- 
ton, and the miner for his coal, is determined, not 
by the law of demand and supply, but by the edict 
of the highway owner; by the toll he chooses to 
levy as a condition of carrying wheat, cotton, or coal 
to market. 

How to establish government control over national 
highways is a very difficult problem. But what we 
want statesmen for is to study our difficult problems, 
and propose solutions for our consideration discus- 
sion, acceptance, amendment, or rejection. Every 
other civilized State recognizes this as a State prob- 
lem, and is dealing with it. In Germany and Italy 
the State owns the railroads ; in India the railroads 
are built by private capital, a fair rate of interest is 
guaranteed by Government, which takes the profits 
and exercises a controlling influence in their manage- 
ment of the roads; in England a Railroad Commis- 
mission exercises a certain carefully defined and 
limited authority over the railroads, while the tele- 
graph is owned and operated by the Government. 





American statesmen give this question the go-by. 
Not all of them; Senator Edmunds, Senator Thur- 
man, Congressman Reagan, perhaps some others less 
widely kuown, have done good work upon it. But 
Congress has done nothing; nor las either party. 
For eight years Congressman Reagan's bill for the 
creation of a National Railroad Commission has been 
before Congress; the House has been part of the 
time Republican, part of the time Democratic. But 
neither the Kepublican House nor the Democratic 
House has done anything with it. Massachusetts 
and New York have established State Railroad Com- 
missions, one under a Republican, the other under a 
Democratic administration ; and the Grangers in some 
Western States have done something to bring railroad 
corporations under State control; but the railroad 
corporations have done more in other localities to 
bring the States under railroad control. They are 
masters of more than one Legislature, and control 
more than one judge, and have made an impudent, 
but happily ineffectual, attempt to buy their way into 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Railroad 
corporations to whom Government has made dona- 
tions of land and loans of money—the first raillions 
of acres, the second millions of dollars—have de- 
faulted in their performance of the promised condi- 
tions, and Government has done nothing to enforce 
the fulfillment of the promise. It is true that Sena- 
tors Edmunds and Thurman have tried vigorously to 
spur the Government to action ; and we believe they 
will succeed. But if they do, it will be in spite of 
opposition from leaders in both Republican and 
Democratic parties. Men of wealth, some of them 
foreigners, have seized on millions of acres of our 
public domain by fraudulent entries, and millions 
more without shadow of title. There is no legal 
reason why the President should not dispossess 
them, as any farmer might dispossess a trespassing 
squatter on his grounds; but the Government does 
nothing. There is a paper protes: against the tres- 
pass in the Conventions’ platform; but the tres- 
passers remain undisturbed. We want a new party ; 
one which will neither fear the power of corporate 
wealth, on the one hand, nor allow itself to be 
pushed on to revolutionary acts by communistic pas- 
sions, on the other. 

Those who think the apprehensions expressed in 
this article are groundless, who fear nothing from 
the concentration of wealth and the consequent in- 
crease of poverty, who believe that the prosperity of a 
nation is to be measured by its aggregate wealth, not 
by the distribution of it, that the object of legis- 
lation should be to multiply dollars rather than to 
diffuse comfort, that corporate wealth is to be en- 
couraged and even subsidized, now by direct donation 
and now by indirect, because corporate wealth will 
more rapidly than scattered wealth excavate mines, 
till prairies, construct railroads, and erect factories ; 
who, in brief, regard De Tocqueville’s declaration that 
a ‘‘plutocracy is the worst of masters” as incipient 
communism, should on this issue vote for Mr. Blaine. 
For these appear to be his opinions. In his public 
campaign speeches he measures the wealth of the 
nation by its aggregate accummulations. In all his 
Congressional career he has been an active and effi- 
cient friend and ally of the great railroad corpora- 
tions. He has supported and promoted the policy of 
land grants. He has resisted every attempt to con- 
pel these railroads to fulfill the conditions on which 
these grants were made.' He believes in the perpet- 
uation of a tax which is otherwise needless because 
it serves the purpose of a bonus to manufacturers. 
He advocates in his letter of acceptance the ex- 
tension of the policy of subsidies ; they are already 
given to domestic railroads and domestic manufact- 
urers ; he would give them tosteamship builders and 
owners ; and he is naturally and warmly espoused by 
those men whose wealth has been accumulated by 
the direct aid of Government—the Fields, the Sages, 
and the Goulds of Wall Street—and whose power 
will be seriously impaired whenever the Government 
of the United States begins to exercise over its high- 
ways the same control which is exercised by other 
civilized nations over theirs. For ourselves, we dis- 
sent from Mr. Blaine and the tendencies he represents 
at every one of these points. We do not estimate 
the wealth of a community by its aggregate values, 





1‘ T presume it is true,’’ says Senator Edmundsin a recent reply 
to an inquirer, ‘ although I can find no copy of the letter, that in 
18°0 I did write to some constituent adversely to the nomination 
of the gentleman named, and I believe it to be true that he was 
on the side of the railroads in the struggle of 1878, and it is my 
belief that I said so.” This testimony is the more significant that 
it comes from one who adds, “Iexpect to yote the Republican 
ticket.” 


but by its distributed comforts ; we do not believe in 
subsidies to American capital, but in protection to 
American labor ; we do not believe in corporate con 
trol of the great highways, but in their control by 
the people and their administration for the benefit of 
the people ; we do not believe in a policy which mul 
tiplies palaces and hovels, but in one which multi 
plies homes ; and we look eagerly, earnestly, anx 
iously, but hopefully, for a statesman who will not 


be so busy counting the ballots before election, nor 
o busy distributing the offices to his henchmen after 
election, that he cannot find time to give to the study 


of the problems how to exclude wealthy trespassers 
from the public domain, how to compel wealthy 
debtors to pay their debts to the » 
tect American labor without fu 
American capital, and how to control the great high 
ways of the Nation without vesting their administra 
tion in the National Government. 
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THE REALITY OF REALISM. 
WRITER in the 
Matthew Arnold’s recent characterization of 

George Sand’s genius and methods, declares that the 
phrase ‘‘disinterested curiosity ” 
descriptive of the controlling motive of Balzac and 
his followers among the French novelists Jane 
Austen was a dispassionate reporter of human life as 
she saw it, but neither Balzac, Daudet, nor Zola can 
properly claim any such disinterested motive ; they 
all, as truly as novelists of the opposite school, ap- 
proach the study of life with theories of their own, 
or else they limit their observation to so small a 
group of facts as to present a picture which is essen- 
tially untrue. Probably no writer of equal eminence 
ever cared less fr truth for its own sake than Balzac ; 
he had a passion for facts, not because he wished to 
give a disinterested account of them, but because 


‘Nation,’ commenting on 


is misleading as 


they served as material for an unresting process of 
production, in many respects the most astonishing in 
literature. 

Mr. Howells has lately said that realism is the only 
literary movement of the time which has any vitality 
in it. If he means by this statement that there is a 
marked reaction from the excesses of idealism, he 
has only stated what must be apparent to every in- 
telligent reader of current books; if, however, he 
that what is technically known as 
‘realism represents the only genuine literary im- 
pulse of the time, he is surely mistaken. The 
French novelists, whom Mr. Howells had in mind 
when he wrote these words, and whose influence both 
heeand Mr. James have felt, are not genuine realists. 
Balzac was as great a romancer in his way as George 
Sand ; Daudet, in spite of the potent spell of his art, 
gives us in every story he has written, save, perhaps, 
‘‘Numa Roumestan,” a sense of unreality ; and Zola 
is no more a faithful reporter of human life than the 
traveler who should declare that he had described 
Naples when he had given us an account of its hor- 
rible underground caverns, and of the pallid and 
wretched men and women who have lately been 
dying by thousands in them. 

The French realists are of all writers of equal in 
fluence the most unreal, and for a very good reason ; 
as Mr. James himself has pointed out, they know 
very little of life. They have come up, many of 
them, from the provinces ; have obtained a very pre 
carious footing in the great world of Parisian society, 
and have no adequate knowledge of the interests and 
forms of life which exist outside the French capital. 
Some French men of letters display a lack of knowl 
edge of the world, beyond the litile circle in which 
they move, that is really marvelous in its pervasive 
ness and density ; that naive innocence of the most 
consummate ignorance, which gives such a charm to 
the French provincial character, is not without illus 
trations in the Parisian world. Some of these very 
novelists, who are accepted as the only true delineators 
of human life to-day, do not even know the city iu 
which they live. One feels this lack of knowledge 
in Daudet, to whom the supreme rank among his 
countrymen is very generally conceded. There are 
beautiful chapters in the ‘‘ Nabob,” for instance ; 
chapters full of genuine insight, of deep feeling, and 
of exquisite touches of art ; but how often an impres- 
sion of unreality steals over the reader, and recalls 
him from the dream into which the finer parts of the 
story had beguiled him! ‘ L’Evangeliste ” is, 
haps, the most pronounced piece of realistic work 
which Daudet has given the world, but how little 
power it has to persuade us that it is true! In spite 
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sion ; we know, without taking the trouble to tell 
selves so, that it is not a faithful picture drawn 
y a hand which moved in response to disinterested 
iwiosity, but a caricature of certain persons whom 
should have abhorred if we had been permitted 
» see them as they are; a true realism would have 
i the mirror up to nature, and given us a reflec- 
»a that was not disivrte 
Balzac really drew on his imagination as truly as 


: his great competitors ; and to the end of time 
very novelist of the first rank will repeat the of 
use, if offense it be. When novelists surrender the 
‘ the imagination, they will leave out that ele 
went which Mr. Opie had in mind when, in answer 
e question, ** With what do you mix your 


‘he replied, ‘* With brains, sir.” Balzac put 
. world of exact knowledge into his work, gave his 
walities and his characters an appearance of reality 
y the minuteness with which he treated details ; 
rut the people who lived in those actual houses 
x full-grown from his own teeming brain, and 
ever had any more tangible habitation. There is 
1ore reality in ‘* Eugenie Grandet,” the purest 
1, in some respects, the most perfect of his novels, 
in in most of those stories which are supposed to 
resent the most exhaustive observation. 
The present school of French novelists numbers 
sume very brilliant and accomplished writers, and is 
verting a very considerable influence on novel writ- 
»e world over ; it represents, moreover, a tend 
exey which is, atthis moment, very marked. But 
uo literary movement can have vitality in it unless 
itis based on reality; and, with all their apparent 
id conscientious art, that is the very ele- 
these novelists lack. 


OUR MUCH-TROUBLED MARTHAS. 
+ RINCESS MARTHA rules with tireless devotion 
1” ber household realm, ‘‘ careful and troubled about 
any things,” and in her heart resolved to reconcile 
opposing ideals of life. On the one side is ihe lovely 
d luxurious personificaticn of the white-handed 
ly, who lives in aristocratic ease, on the finest and 
‘st of the season, in the midst of art and literature. 
he other side is the laudable desire to live within 

e's income. The delusive hope born of this strug- 
e is that she, at least, the aforesaid Princess Mar- 
ua, Can economize and organize in such deft and 
idden ways that she can live daintily and in all 
le splendor on a narrowincome. The troubled 
Princess looks with scorn on the weak retreat of some 
f her sisterhood who venture to think that it is wise 
o abandon, and forever, the vain hope of making two 
ud three equal to ten, and to whom a simpler style 
/f living, and entirely different social ideals, have 
brought a marvelous amount of genuine comfort. 

In these latter days there is no more prominent 
feature of life than this passionate and inordinate 
hunger of thousands of men and women for the at- 
ainment of picturesque social ideals, and the steady, 
unappeasable demand that the overburdened Mar- 
thas of so many households make for life upona 
higher level of expenditure than the economic laws 
of the universe will permit. These demands are 
doomed, in the nature of the case, to perpetual dis- 
appointment. Let us admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that feminine genius applied to the art admin- 
istrative in domestic affairs has been known to make 
fifty cents go as far as Madam Millionaire's dollar, 
and that social co-operation and organization can be 
trusted, some of these days, to make it go as far as 
two dollars of one who is not forced to economize. 
What then? If the ideal of life that the fair econo 
mist cherishes be of the overwrought and anxious 
ye, of what avail is the gain? Madam Millionaire 
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is spending on the ten-dollar basis, and although it 
has been found practicable, on these suppositions, to 
worry two dollars’ worth of surface splendor out of 


fifty cents in cash, yet the real chasm, that between 
the two dollars and the ten dollars, is unabridged, 
and must forever~oremain. Asamatter of fact, the 


i) 


Rochdale co-operation plan only promires a saving 
of ten per cent It is not possible that at any 
time, in any given state of society, a two-thousand- 
dollar income can be made equal in all respects to a 
four-thousand-dollarincome. And when people seri- 
ously set themselves to this problem, which is of the 
nature of the -quaring of the circle or the discovery 

perpetual motion, they presently join that innu- 
merable army of disconsolates who are ‘trying to 
h pup appearances.” 

There are times when it seems as if the secret of 


content were a lost art in our modern society. Why 
+ people understand that although the feminine 
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economy which pieces out an income so as to “lay by 
against a rainy day,” or so as to ‘‘ more fully educate 
the children,” is one of the noblest and most essential 
of virtues,"yet the economy which suffers in a strait- 
jacket, and lives in secret on water and bread, so as 
to rival the public display of the Duke of Spend- 
thriftia, is a pitiable waste of housewifely genius ? 
Nothing whatever can touch the heart of the diffi- 
culty, nor lessen the cares of the Marthas of earth, 
except their own serene acceptance of the situation. 
This being done, as we asked a moment ago, what 
next? Nothing of much importance ; only the at- 
tainment of social comfort and social happiress 
The Princess Martha, having exercised her talents to 
their best avail, announces that the two thousard 
dollars of annual expenses has been made practically 
equivalent to twenty-four hundred dollars, by dint 
of good American brain-work, and hand-work, and 
‘*management.” She also announces, let us suppose, 
two dividends, one of two hundred dollars in ‘‘ cash 
savings,” one of a like amount in ‘enlargement of 
social ideals,” and herewith she rests satisfied, true 
princess of her realm, casting no eyes of envy on 
the palaces of larger kingdoms across the way. She 
has rescued from the weltering seas of waste an im- 
portant additional income, and she remembers the 
homely old saying, ‘‘ You must cut your garments 
according to the cloth.” It is Marthas such as this 
that the modern millionares are exceedingly apt to 
envy and admire. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


‘6 OSTON is a very bigoted place,” said a man from 

B another State to me recently. That we have 
bigoted people no one will dispute unless he himself is a 
bigot. But there are Bostonians and Bostonians. In 
politics, or theology, or philosophy, or reform we will 
guarantee to match the bigotry of all the world. I am 
constantly surprised by the bigots I meet in orthodox 
and liberal circles; in Republican and Democratic ranks ; 
in cultured and crude society. Yet when you have 
admitted this, there remains the grand fact that Boston 
invites and welcomes the newest thought, and is a cen- 
ter of agitation which contributes to the world’s progress. 
Mr. Beecher asked, when it was proposed in the war to 
leave New England out in the cold; ‘‘ How do you pro- 
pose to get the Puritans out of the air?” Great move- 
ments are in the air before they become institutional. 
When people begin to say of a movement in religion or 
politics, ‘‘ It is in the air, I feel it,” you may know that 
potential forces are at work in society. There is much 
in the air at present. Partisans, denominationalists, 
timid and alarmed, hold back, prophesying evil ; seers 
behold a light like the Orient star that led the Magians 
to the manger, and rejoice with ‘‘ exceeding great joy.” 
What seems madness and suicide in politics to Senator 
Hoar and ex-Governor Long, seems an inspiration and 
an augury of victory to James Freeman Clarke and 
T. W. Higginson. 

In my talks with men who are the moving forces of 
the aggressive politics of the time I find a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion that the one tangible issue, that 
may be the source of a new party, is fidelity and hon- 
esty of administration. Take the hands of politi- 
cians from the wheel of the Ship of State, and put faith- 
ful men in their place, who will serve their day and 
generation as public servants who are willing to give 
an account of their stewardship as honest men, and 
discussion, reciprocity, social economy, and the prin- 
ciples of equality and righteousness will shape and 
equip the potitics of the future, as the forces of nature 
determine the harvest. 

The religious and charitable work of the year in the 
various churches is beginning well. Temperance or- 
ganizations are vigorously at work. But I fear that the 
disposition is for church members and philanthropists 
to rely too much on organizations, and so the warm 
personal power of the individual is largely sacrificed. 
One of the unique institutions of Boston is Dr. Mere- 
dith’s Saturday afternovon Bible Study in Tremont 
Temple, which draws a crowd. Superintendents of 
Sunday-schools, teachers, and scholars, snatch this hour 
from the busy, rushing week to get their lessons. The 
Doctor’s method is eminently popular. He takes salient 
points in the lesson, explains them, and then asks ques- 
tions. Sometimes he will get as many as twenty an- 
swers to the same question from all parts of the hall, and 
then he will concentrate and drive home the gist of all 
in a burst of impassioned eloquence, hitting right and 
left as he goes, dealing heavy blows at what he regards 
as shams, sometimes having a dozen theological foot- 
balls in the air at once. There is nothing scholastic in 
his treatment of the lesson. He is practical, direct, and 
incisive in crowding home the leading thoughts of the 
text. As he has all denominations to teach, he avoids 





mere tenets, but never hesitates to answer questions. 








Necessarily there must be much that is dogmatic in 
handling two thousand people so as to avoid quibbles 
and the airing of private opinions. To call together 
and hold such numbers year after year requires a power 
and adaptation that are remarkable. Of course, a class 
of fifty or a hundred could be handled differently. But 
Tremont Temple, Saturday afternoons at three o’clock, 
is where Boston and suburbs “‘ get” their Sunday-schoo! 
lessons. 

Conticued ill health compels the Rev. C. B. Crane, 
D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church in Boston, to 
resign. Dr. Crane is one of the accomplished preachers 
at the Back Bay, and his withdrawal from the pastorate 
is sincerely regretted. He is broader than a denomina- 
tion, and is recognized as a noble, progressive Christian 
minister. 

The Rev. Charles M. Southgate, of Dedham, resigns 
his pastorate to take charge of the new Congregational 
church enterprise at New Worcester, which is an invit 
ing field. OBSERVER. 


A young man who desires to pursue his studies for the 
ministry, and, at the same time, to get some experience 
in pastoral work in a rural community, can hear of an 
opportunity to do so by addressing a note to the senior 
editor of The Christian Union, at The Christian Union office, 
inclosing testimonials as to character and qualifications. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
ESTERDAY morning the fine and spacious edi 
tice of the Third Presbyterian Church was de 

stroyed by fire. Its origin isas yet a mystery. The 
walls are standing, but are a good deal injured. With 
an insurance of about $90,000 and a membership of 
2,203, the house is sure to be speedily rebuilt. The 
Union Park and the First Congregational, as well as 
several other churches, have offered the use of their 
houses of worship to the brethren of the Third Church, 
so that its aggresssve and wonderfully successful work 
is not likely to suffer serious interruption. 

This week has been full of religious gatherings. At 
Joliet the twelfth annual convention of the Illinois 
Y. M. C. A. has been held. The attendance has been 
large, and the discussions interesting and well-sustained. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been in 
session at Peoria, and has chosen delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, which meets at St. Louis. The In 
diana Baptist Association, attended by many laymen 
and nearly all the Baptist pastors of the State, is holding 
its annual meeting at Logansport. The Episcopal Con- 
gress—in every way a successful meeting—has just 
closed its sessions at Detroit. The Wisconsin Baptists 
and the Iowa Methodists have also held annual meet 
ings. The Synod of Minnesota is in session at Roches- 
ter, and the American Board has just closed a meeting 
of unusual spiritual power at Columbus, Ohio. 

Up to the present time Baptist churches have never 
flourished on the north side of our city. It would be 
hard to give the reason why. Last evening about one 
hundred Baptists organized themselves into what is to 
be known as the La Salle American Baptist Church. 
A building is to be erected at once, and till its comple- 
tion the members of the new Society will meet Sunday 
afternoon at the chapel of the New England Congrega- 
tional church. 

Last week, at Evanston, a new benevolent society was 
organized, which will doubtless be a means of great 
good to our country. It is to be known as the Presby- 
terian Society for Home Mission Work. Its member- 
ship is to consist of women, and it will try to do for the 
home field what has already been dene for the foreign 
fleld. It will aid Christian education among the freed - 
men of the South, the women and children of Utah, 
Alaska, and the newly settled parts of the West. 

The Monday morning Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was attended by an unusually large number. Min- 
isters from Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, on their 
way to the meeting, and of the American Board, were 
present. The Rev. Grattan Guiness came in to express 
his sympathy in our foreign work, and to say a few 
words about mission work in Africa, and especially on 
the Congo. His chief address, however, was made to 
the Baptist ministers, to whose Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety this mission has now been formally transferred. 
The subject under discussion was the duty of our minis- 
ters in the present political crisis. The discussion was 
animated, even warm. Its outcome may be seen ina 
resolution which was adopted by a vote of 24 to 12, 
counting strangers present, or, counting members of the 
Ministerial Union only, 16 to 5. Three who favored 
the resolution withdrew before the final vote. The res- 
olution is as follows : 

‘* Resolved, That for the sake of the South, for the sake of 
Christianity, for the sake of temperance and prohibition. 
the sake of morality, for the sake of the family and the re- 
form against polygamy, we cannot but regard the election of 
Mr. Blaine to the Presidency the necessity of the present 
political crisis.’’ 

Another resolution, which needs no comnent, was 
passed unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That we should regard the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land a calamity, politically and morally.” 

St. John will secure half a dozen ministerial votes 
here. But the action of the Democracy in our city in 
refusing the Republicans representation among the 
judges of election is not calculated to inspire confidence 
in the wisdom or justice of the Democratic party. 

October 11, 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
By W. M. Griswo.p. 


HE pbrase ‘Christian Socialism,” which has lately 

become familiar through the efforts of the Prus- 
sian Court-chaplain Stocker to unite the laborers of Ber- 
lin with the high-church conservatives against the lib- 
eral middle class, is by no means new. It was in use 
twenty years ago, having been popularized, if not in- 
vented, by a Wlrtemberg clergyman named Gustav 
Werner ; ashort account of whose labors will, we think, 
interest the reader. He was born in 1809, his father 
holding a respectable position in the civil service. At 
the age of six-and-twenty he became a village curate, 
and immediately began the work through which he was 
afterward to become well known. The first of the 
long series of his efforts for the relief of the poor was 
to found a school for little children, with which he in- 
tended to combine an orphan asylum. With this plan 
filling his mind, he could not let pass unheeded such an 
incident as the death of a woman who left six small 
children without protection. Werner’s income was 
very small, but the woman whom he had engaged as 
teacher was as much devoted to the cause as himself, 
and by taking upon herself the charge of his household, 
enabled him to provide directly for one of the orphans. 
The work prospered, means flowed in, in very small 
sums, indeed, but frequently, and in 1838 Werner's 
adopted family numbered eighteen. Two years later, 
with the faithful housekeeper and ten of his protégés, 
he removed to the neighboring town of Reutlingen, his 
means at the time being sufficient to support his fam- 
ily only a month. Here he rented a large house, with 
the intention of increasing the number of orphans to 
forty. For means to cover the running expenses of his 
asylum he depended upon the latent charitable disposi- 
tion of the people whom he met, and the power of his 
own eloquence to awaken this. In Reutlingen an in- 
dustry of some importance is knitting ; and Werner im 
mediately set his wards at work at this, for children, 
unusually suitable employment, while he secured for 
their leisure hours the attention of several young 
women. At the end of the first three months, not only 
were all bills paid, but enough money was on hand to 
buy acow. ‘To this day,” wrote Werner, twenty years 
later, “I remember the joy with which we greeted that 
cow. Now, we thought, all wants were provided for.” 
When they had saved enough to buy another cow, a 
few acres of land were rented, which the boys culti- 
vated ; and the interests of the institution were still 
further advanced by enthusiasm kindled by Werner's 
eloquence, and which induced some young women 
actually to take up their abode in the house, and to de- 
vote all their time tothe children’s care. Meantime, the 
fame of his eloquence spread, and he constantly re- 
ceived invitations to preach from widely separated par- 
ishes; before accepting which he always waited till 
they were urgently repeated. This brought forth much 
ill-will among his brother clergymen, who finally de- 
nied him the use of theic churches. This, however, 
only fanned the zeal of both preacher and hearers ; 
first he preached in barns, then in the fields, until his 
activity extended over 100 parishes, which he regularly 
visited at intervals of six to eight weeks, the greater 
part of his time being still devoted to his asylum. The 
excitement produced by his addresses became so great 
that in 1841 the consistory took official notice of this 
German circuit-rider, demanding from hima plain dec- 
jaration of his position toward the Established Churci:. 
His answer was that the example he had chosen for his 
life-work was the career of John the Baptist, but that 
his position tuward the evangelical church was not 
thereby changed. The consistory did not further 
pursue the question, leaving each parish to decide 
whether it would grant or refuse the use of its church 
to the itinerant preacher. 

The fame of its head helped also the asylum. 
Loans were frequently offered him, and in 1842 he 
was able to buy a house; so that in a few years, 
in place of the forty inmates he had first dreamed 
of, he had a hundred, including, besides the eighty 
children, not only the twelve young women above 
mentioned, but also some young men who had de- 
voted themselves to the cause. With the increased 
earnings and facilities for raising money, the scope of 
the school had been proportionally enlarged ; more land 
had been rented, a barn built, the number of cattle in- 
creased to thirty, and a regular school set going under 
the charge of the young women whom Werner had 
trained, and who were then examined and confirmed by 
the consistory. These were the first women who served 
in the common schools of Wirtemberg. 

The revolutionary period had now arrived, and dur- 
ing the short liberal régime Werner was allowed to use 
the churches throughout Schwaben. But the political 
reaction was followed by a religious one, and in 1850 
he was again summoned to appear before the consistory. 
His defense consisted in showing that he had sought 
practically to carry out only what two esteemed theo- 
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consistory seem to have desired not to drive him from 
the church, for it framed an equivocal declaration for 
him to sign. He, however, did not wish to escape by 
an evasion, and his name was in consequence removed 
from the clergy-list, while he was forbidden again to 
preach in a church belonging to the Establishment. 
This was a turning-point in his life. Hitherto he had 
appeared in the character of philanthropist and evan 
gelist ; he was now to figure as socialist as well. For 
years, his biographer tells us, he had deemed the factory 
system the root of all social evil. The task now before 
him, therefore, was to establish a factory ‘‘in which 
Jesus should be king; ia which, that is, Christian love 
and faith should animate and unite all.” But, besides 
enthusiasm for a good cause, practical considerations 
urged Werner on; the fact, namely, that many of his 
wards had grown up, and must be provided with em 
ployment. ‘‘If he exposed them to the life of the 
world, he could but fear that the seed he had sown 
should prove fruitless.” 
paper mill which had ruined two owners and had long 
stood idle. Werner now bought this for $20,000, 
though he had no money of his own, not even enough 
to provide the mill with the necessary outfit. The 
year following he founded a savings bank, which pro 
vided him with further means of helping the poor, 
who were especially ill off, in the yeare preceding 1854, 
on account of bad harvests. In a single village, in 
which Werner had often preached, forty children became 
orphans within a short time, and, as the best means of 
helping the people, he was urgently besought to set 
going again an old mill, and, incidentally, again to 
bring into cultivation the thirty acres belonging to it. 
In spite of great difficulties, this was done. Two women 
from the parent asylum took charge of the children, 
the mill-wheels revolved once more, and 
neglected fields again blossomed. The improvement in 
the last was great enough to justify the purchase, at the 
then low prices, of 260 acres more, which, since then, 
have proved valuable property. The mill at Reutlingen 
did not prosper in the same degree. 
was insufficient, and steam machinery had to be intro 
duced at an expense of $10,000, for the payment of 
which all the members of the community made them 
selve liable. But as the latter increased, much outside 
work was provided ; shops being established for shoe 
making, tailoring, coopering, bookbinding, ete. ; the 
children, as they grew up, being thus allowed a consid- 
erable choice of trades. Out of the blacksmiths’ and 
locksmiths’ shops set up at this time, in three years had 
grown a foundry which employed sixty persons, includ- 
ing twenty of the hoys. This success was due to a 
Ziirich mechanic, who was so pleased by a visit at the 
works of the community that he became a member of 
it. Nor was this an isolated instance ; a Heilbron en 
graver was so carried away by Werner’s eloquence that 
he, 100, joined the society, accompanied by four appren- 
tices. A clothmaker was similarly affected, and under his 
guidance were set up four looms, which provided all 
the cloth needed by the community, and also something 
to sell. Ten ribbon looms gave employment to severé] 
old and weak persons. 

Overseeing all this, however, by no means engrossed 
Werner's time, for the more successful he was, the 
more his hands found to do. It happened, for instance, 
several times, that peasants made over to him their 
farms “‘ for the Lord’s service,” and devoted themselves, 
outside their farm work, to the care of the children 
whom he sent them. Nor did healways wait for people 
to come to him, but kept ever a sharp eye on what was 
going on about him. An old manor-house being for 
sale, he bought it and set up in its picturesque rooms a 
thread factory. He bought a brick-yard for the benetit 
of half-witted children, and proclaimed that he deemed 
it the duty of the community ‘‘ to keep going industries 
which shall provide support for the weak in body and 
in mind, so that even the lame and the blind may 
find full nourishment at our table.” Besides all his 
other institutions, he had in Stuttgart an exchange bank, 
a rag warehouse, a girls’ sewing-school, and extensive 
salesrooms. In 1864, the community at Reutlingen 
numbered 600 souls, while the branch institutions were 
two-and-twenty in number, with 600 adult members and 
900 children. The real estate of the community em 
braced 2,000 acres, and its worth (not reckoning mort 
gages), over $500,000. In 1875, the parent house was 
still flourishing under the guidance of its founder, and, 
we presume, is still. Reutlingen remains the administra- 
tive center and storehouse, whither are sent the products 
of the other factories, and thence go forth the com- 
munity’s ‘‘runoers” over all Southern Germany, the 
Rhine country, and Northern Switzerland. 

Let us look for a moment at the general organization 
of the community, beginning with the children, for whom 
it was originally designed. Among thei are not only 
those who have come thither with their parents, or are 
born there, but from all parts of Wiirtemberg and 
neighboring districts. Uaruly boys are frequently given 
into Werner's charge, and with happy Not only 
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in book knowledge, but the variety of the employments 
practiced by the community seems to reach the founder’s 
ideal of providing labor suited to all capacities. All are 
required to take part in the outdoor work, not only on 
account of its healthfulness, but because, in Werner's 
opinion, it is the best remedy for moral as well as 
physical weakness. 

Great as have been the difficulties surmounted in 
establishing and in maintaining so elaborate an institu 
tion as this, they were but slight compared with the 
moral obstacles, and Werner’s genius has been more 
prominent in the tact and skill with which he has 
treated these than it has even in his treatment 
cial troubles. 


f finan 
In ordinary families, where the interests 
are rarely divergent, squabbles arise sometimes: and 
think of one the size of Werner's, where, in addition to 
every-day causes of dissension, the necessary community 
of goods is a continual danger to the maintenance of 
peace! Whoever enters the community leaves inde- 
pendence behind, and its members, it is to be remem 
bered, are by no means limited to the poor and friend 
less, and to those who have grown up under its protec 
tion. Every man follows the trade he likes best, and 
the married pairs, of course, have rooms to themselves ; 
but beyond this, individuality ceases. Every man’s 
earnings go into the common treasury, which ‘provides 
for food, clothing, and other necessary expenses, after 
which the surplus is applied for the benefit of the 
branches, or to new enterprises and investments, This 
renunciation of individual earnings is ‘the sacrifice 
offered the Lord ;” but, in return, the members of the 
community know that they will not only be well taken 
care of, in sickness as in health, but that their children 
will enjoy a good education and moral training, and, 
besides this, be able to support themselves should they 
wish to leave the place when grown. The advantages 
enjoyed by the brotherhood seem, indeed, so great, that 
a large number of persons all over Wiirtemberg, and in 
German Switzerland, make themselves, by the yearly 
payment of $2.50, honorary members of it thereby 
forming a great association. Two virtues especially are 


visible in the ‘ Briiderhaus,” which are conspicuously 
wanting in other German bodies more or less similar : 
cheerfulness reigns, not resignation: and then no effort 
is made to grind down the members to machine-made 
uniformity. ‘The roek on which the association wil] 
finally go to pieces is doubtless the instinctive desire of 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 
By HamrnTron W. MaABire. 


T is a long time since American readers have had 

put into their hands a piece of biographical work in 
all respects so admirable as the ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor ;”' a werk so full of human interest 
that one runs no risk in predicting for it a permanent 
place in our literature. The editors have shown very 
unusual judgment and skill in dealing with the 1na- 
terials at their command, and have succeeded in a!most 
effacing all trace of themselves in the clearness, distinct- 
ness, and fullness with which they have revealed a life 
full of incident, acharacter full of charm, and a literary 
work of the utmost sincerity. They have pe rmitted 
3ayard Taylor to tell his own story, and he has told it 
in a series of letters with a simplicity, an ingenuousness, 
and a varied skill which add another to his many liter 
ary achievements. Indeed, it is quite possible that his 
share of this biography is the most important contribu 
tion he has made to our literature, and that when his 
travels, novels, and poetry are rarely read it will keep 
his memory fresh in the minds of later generations. A 
really genuine biography, free from literary self-con 
sciousness, and from that artificial element which in 
the endeavor to group facts effectively saps the vitality 
of the work, is one of the rarest achievements, and one 
is disposed, therefore, to welcome the more warmly a 
work which is absolutely frank, unaffected, and warm 
with the currents of life. 

One recalls the poets who are held in remembrance as 
letter-writers, many of them far more richly endowed 
than Taylor, with a growing perception, as he reads 
that Bayard Taylor was one of the most delightful of 
the litthke company who have poured the fountains of 
heart and mind through these hidden rivulets. He was 
always prodigal in friendship, and, whatever judgment 
the future may pronounce on his prose or his verse, it is 
safe to predict a long life for his letters. If this should 
prove to be the final fact concerning his literary career, 
it will be a striking illustration of the shifting of reputa 
tion from one work to another which more than one 
man of letters has been compelled to undergo. Taylor 
first achieved a large popularity by his books of travel : 
later he was widely known as a lecturer and journalist ; 
and, last of all, as the result of his own indomitable pur 
pose, his fame rested mainly upon his poetry. A change 
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which would place it finally upon his letters would com- 
plete a process full of sugyestiveness in regard to a lit- 
erary man’s growth and the corresponding movement 
of the public mind concerning him. 

No one can read these volumes without a deepening 
respect for the man whose inner life they reveal with 
such luminous clearness; a man, be it said, who de- 
serves to be remembered quite as much for what he was 
as for what he did in the world; a man of amplitude of 
soul, of large range of interest, of tireless activity, and 
of inexhaustible aspiration. Fortune did not put into 
Bayard Taylor's hands the finely tempered tools of cult- 
ure: she gave him, in their place, a lofty purpose and 
a fidelity to high aims that was, in its power and sin- 
gleness, a genuinely religious impulse. If ever there 
was a life spent in earnest and unswerving pursuit of 
noble ends, it has written its record here ; there were 
sterile places in it, there were defects of vision, but the 
genuiueness of the devotion, the fearless following of 
truth as it was apprehended, remains the great and un- 
impeachable fact of Taylor's career. Such a record as 
this is the proper study, the indispensable text-book, of 
every young man who aspires to literary work, because 
it discloses a spirit rare in the greatest men—the spirit 
of atrue artist, to whom each achievement is but an 
impulse to somethiag higher, who loses self-conscious- 
nes3 in passionate devotion to work, and in the moment 
of greatest popularity turns resolutely from applause to 
the ideal which moves like a pillar of fire and cloud be- 
fore him. It was this spirit which gave Bayard Tay- 
lor an education in spite of his early lack of opportuni- 
ties, which lifted his work, stage by stage, to a high 
piace, and kept him all his life im sympathy with the 
best liverary impulses and standards. 

Few mea have entered so many fields of work suc- 
cessfully, carried on so many kinds of labor, and found 
so many channels for activity, as Taylor. Beginning 
life on a farm, and in a community of narrow views 
and powerful prejudices, he steadily expanded the 
range of his interests uati! death removed him from one 
of the highest public stvtions to which an American 
can attain, and in the midst of a work which would 
have possessed, from its very natuve, an international 
significance and importance. It was surely no common 
career Which spanned the interval between the Penn- 
svlvania farm and the court of Germany, between the 
country newspaper and the translation of Faust. Those 
years and books of travel with which Bayard Taylor is 
still popularly associated were really only important be_ 
cause they represent his education ; it was in this world. 
wide univer-ity—studying men, customs, arts, and cities 

~that Taylor took his degrees and prepared himself for 
his vocation. The quality of that education is evident 
in all his later work : contact with different civilizations 
familiarized him with large conceptions of human life, 
and filled him with a desire to interpret history from the 
universal standpoint. It is this breadth of view, this 
great sweep of purpose, that give such amplitude to 
‘The Masque of the Gods ” and ‘‘ Prince Deucalion.” 

Traveler, journalist, critic, lecturer, poet, Bayard 
Taylor gave prodigally of his best to the work in hand. 
But the deeper currents of his nature always ran in the 
channels of poetry ; it was by poetry that he really lived, 
and upon his verse he rested his claims to a lasting re- 
membrance. However opinions may differ as to his 
place among poets, the genuineness of his impulse will 
never be questioned ; poetry was the very breath of his 
life, and he had many of the gifts which go to the mak- 
ing of a great poet. He had wonderful versatility, 
sensitiveness to beauty, openness to large ideas, the 
power of interpreting facts in the light of the imagina- 
tion. His facility was marvelous, and suggests the 
secret of his failure to leave his ideals as a permanent 
possession to literature. The making of verses was 
so easy and so great a pleasure to him that he some 
times mistook the exhilaration of his own nature for 
that fire of inspiration which fuses thought and emo- 
tion in imperishable forms. In reading ‘‘ Prince Deu- 
calion” and the ‘‘ Masque of the Gods” one is deeply im- 
pressed with the essentially poetic nature of the underlying 
conceptions, with the breadth of treatment, and the noble 
purpose of the poet ; but the materials are not perfectly 
assimilated, the conception is not entirely mastered, and 
just fails of that majesty of proportion and outline 
which the hand of genius alone can give. 

But it is as a man toat Bayard Taylor touches us most 
deeply and bequeaths to posterity his noblest achieve- 
ment. He was at once strong and tender, full of large- 
hearted nobleness, kindliness, courtesy, deep and abiding 
affection. He gathered hosis of friends about him, and 
he held them all in the largeness of his nature, with an 
ample share of love foreach. ‘‘So, George, you have 
found me out,” le once wrote to Mr, Boker. ‘‘ Well, 
since we have it in common thei: is no use in trying to 
conceal or suppress it. I confe s to a most profound 
and abiding tenderucss of hea! toward those I love, 
whether man or woman.” Tlie men who have the 
courage of their canvtions are few, and it is evidence of 
Taylor's real manliness that he was one of them. He 
had the passionate devotion of a true artist for excellence 





and achievement ; but what he was, in the mingled 
tenderness and strength of his nature, remains the most 
abiding memory of a life rich in gifts, well matched with 
opportunity, and faithful in all to art and to humanity. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE seventy-fifth annual meeting of the American 

Board was held in the capital city of Ohio the 
four middle days of last week. Columbus, of 70,000 
inhabitants, the center of railroad and coal interests, the 
seat of the State University and other public institu- 
tions, gave to the visitors a royal welcome. The ar- 
rangements for the holding of the meetings and for the 
entertainment of guests were admirable. The Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, had them in charge, and so perfectly 
were they planned and executed that little or no sign 
of the vast deal of careful work which lay behind them 
was suggested. The principal meetings were held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and were, for the 
most part, presided over by the President of the Board, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins. The attendance was not so large 
as is usual in the case of meetings held nearer the cen- 


} ter of Congregationalism. About one-half of those in 


attendance were from Ohio, and the other half were 
gathered from all points of the compass. Not a few 
young ministers were present, and Oberlin was fully 
represented by its theological professors and students. 

Perhaps the most important paper presented was that 
of Secretary Clark on the self-support of native churches. 
If the impression has prevailed that the American 
Board has been inclined, either directly or indirectly, to 
oppose self-sustaining missionary efforts, this paper 
should fully and conclusively remove the impression. 
The principle of self-support lies at the basis of Chris- 
tian work, home or foreign. It is the aim to which all 
missionary planning and endeavor should be directed. 
‘* Activity, self-denial, and personal sacrifice for the 
cause of Christ are essential for any real life or growth 
in a Christian community. Self-help,” says Dr. Clark, 
‘‘ is necessary to self-respect, and the two united are the 
condition of genuine Christian character.” The degree 
of aid which should be given is to be determined by the 
peculiar circumstances of each case. ‘‘ It is,” continues 
the Secretary, ‘‘simply what is required to help indi- 
viduals and communities to overcome the depressing or 
unfavorable influences to which they are exposed, and 
to enable them to attain a genuine, vigorous life. Any 
aid beyond what is absolutely necessary weakens the 
recipient ; and weakens, too, in proportion to the aid 
received. There must be nothing to awaken a sense of 
dependence, but, rather, of self-reliance and manly self- 
respect, such as gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
given. The most strenuous exercise of their own pow- 
ers is at once the condition for receiving aid and fora 
just appreciation of it when given.” 

This, furthermore, has been the policy of the Board, at 
least for the last thirty years. ‘‘ The one controlling 
principle of its mission policy is the establishment, at 
the earliest practicable moment, of self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating institutions of the Gos- 
pel. In short, its work as a foreign missionary society 
is done in any given field when the leaven of the Gospel 
is well introduced, and such institutions are established 
as will secure, not only its permanence, but its early and 
rapid extension throughout the entire population. The 
trouble is to carry out the principle and to observe the 
necessary limitations.” 

It is, moreover, in the application of this policy 
that the missions of the Board have enlarged. ‘‘It 
is by the development of self-supporting churches 
that the work of the Board has been steadily growing 
in breadth and volume without proportionate expendi- 
ture of men and means. There has been no increase 
in the number of ordained missionaries for thirty years, 
while the field actually occupied, counting towns and 
cities, and the volume of work in progres, including 
educational enterprises, is at least fourfold greater, at less 
than double the expense. Woman's work has helped to 
the result, but more is due to the self-supporting native 
churches, and the young men and young women they 
have given to the service of Christ. Of the 292 churches 
connected with the different missions, 139 are self- 
supporting: Thirteen out of sixteen in Africa ; fifteen 
out of twenty-two in Japan ; forty-three out of seventy- 
one in India ; twenty-three out of 105 in the Turkish 
empire ; and forty-five in Micronesia. Or, if we in- 
clude the fifty-six churches in the Hawaiian islands set 
off as independent more than twenty years ago, we have 
195 out of 348 as self-supporting.” 

Of the many valuable contributions which Secretary 
Clark has made to the literature of foreign missions, 
none, we believe, will prove of value greater than that 
relative to the self-support of native churches. The 
reports on the various missions fully confirmed the re- 
marks of the paper. The generosity of many churches 
not only toward themselves but even toward other mis- 





sion fields far exceeds the generosity of American 
churches. 

The most noticeable feature, however, of these reports 
relates to educational work. This work increases in 
extent and effectiveness. In nearly every tield this form 
of effort shows great prosperity. Schools of every 
grade, from the primary to the theological, are uniform- 
ly well equipped. Boarding schools for boys and 
for girls, normal schools, normal labor schools, colleges, 
and seminaries of theology represent the important grades, 
The literary labors of the missionaries in the preparation 
of dictionaries, of manuals of the language, and of school 
books, and in editing periodicals, have also been pros- 
pered ; especially is this the case in the Foo-Chow field, 

The consideration given to the problem of self-help 
of mission churches, and to educational questions, 
gave tone and character to the entire series of 
meetings. This tone was rather intellectual than emo- 
tional. Meetings of greater spiritual enthusiasm have 
been held, but in respect to the wise consideration of the 
principles and methods of missionary work, the Colum- 
bus meeting is unexcelled. In this regard the passing 
years witness a great improvement. A generation ago 
the addresses contained more high-flown eloquence, but 
less sense and wisdom. ‘The annual conventions become 
more deliberative. ‘The change is as desirable as it is 
natural. The knowledge of missionary problems is be- 
coming at once more common among the people and 
more thorough with the experts in this form of Christian 
service. 

And yet not a few addresses of rare spiritual enthu 
siasm, as well as of wise suggestiveness, were made. 
The address of Dr. Hopkins, on Thursday cveuing, was 
perhaps the best of all the best addresses which this be- 
loved President has been uccustomed to give. Lis topic, 
the perfection of manhood, attained through Christian- 
ity, invited a line of thought at once philosophic and 
spiritual. The address of Dr. William M. Taylor, on 
Wednesday evening, on the results of missionary work, 
was glowing and effeciive. President Angell, of Michi- 
gan University, pointed out with great cure that the 
purpose of foreign missions is to Christianize, and not 
to Americanize, heathen peoples. Dr. Scudder, of Chi- 
cago, himself twenty years a missionary in India, and 
whose son and daughter are about to enter mission serv- 
ice in Japan, spoke with much vigor on the intellect- 
ual and moral character of the Japancse. 

Among the most important and significant of the ad- 
dresses was the salutatory of the new Secretary, Judson 
Smith. Dr. Smith, of Massachusetts birth and Amherst 
training, has for fourteen yearsserved Oberlin Seminary 
as Professor of Ecclesiastical History. In middle life, 
he now takes up the work which Dr. John O. Means 
was compelled by death to relinquish. lis address was 
great in both intellectual and spiritual qualities. After 
describing the growth of the missionary cause and the 
work of the American Board, Professor Smith says : 
‘Such is the work of this Board, which in all its 
greatness and breadth it is my special duty to aid in press- 
ing on and carrying to completion in the populous 
empire of China, in the vast continent of Africa, amid 
the islands of the Pacific. I fondly believe that the 
world is one day to see these vast and mighty popula- 
tions vitally linked to the progressive nations of the 
West, and marching to the step of the best civilization 
of the globe. 1 know that Christ at length shall place 
all these peoples and lands in his crown, amid the 
brightest of his earthly jewels ; and it is the great desire 
of my heart somewhat to aid and somewhat to hasten 
the coming of that glorious day.” 

If Dr. Clark’s paper was one specially addressed to 
the missionary thinkers, that of Dr. Alden’s will prove 
of peculiar interest to Christian workers. Its proposition, 
‘* Christian Missions a Test of Christian Character,” ex- 
actly describes its theme. In respect to fundamental doc- 
trine, spiritual life, loyalty to Christ, personal gratitude, 
consecration of property and of person, Christian inissions 
are a test of Christian character. Itis to be hoped that 
this paper may be made known in some form to the 
members of every church. What Dr. Alden says in 
regard to the small] constituency which gives the large 
part of the Board’s income is surprising and painful. 
‘“As an actual fact,” says Dr. Alden, ‘there are 
probably about two hundred thousand of this number 
who give nothing at all, and another one hundred thou- 
sand whose gifts do not average an annual dime. The 
most careful analysis of the sources of our donations 
from our churches makes it probable that somewhat 
more than three-fourths of the total contribution is given 
by somewhat less than one-fourth of the membership ; 
and even as to these, none know better than the donors 
themselves that the proportion of those who, by self- 
denial, give all they possibly can is small. Most honer- 
able exceptions there are to this statement; we know 
well that God keeps the record ; but we know also that 
these are the exceptions and not the rule. Taking this 
statement at its best, an annual average, for the spread 
of the Gospel among the unevangelized millions of the 
heathen world, of one dollar a member, two cents a week 
—how does this read as a test of Christian character ?” 
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Among the most significant addresses was the speech 
of young Mr. Scudder (on Friday morning), who is about 
to take his departurefor Japan. Mr. Scudder’s remarks 
relative to the absence of missionary influences in his 
college training suggest what many Christian teachers 
could not but regard as a most serious defect. In his 
course in Yale, he says that the personal claims of the 
cause of foreign missions were only twice publicly im- 
pressed upon him ; once ina sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Jessop, and once by Professor Williams, whose mission- 
ary work gave special emphasis to his missionary words. 
The principal influences which led him into this foreign 
work were those of the family. These remarks of Mr. 
Scudder suggest two inquiries: (1) Are our Christian 
colleges availing themselves of their full privileges ? 
much more, are they doing their full duty in reference 
to the demands of foreign missions on their graduates 
and students ? No college ofticer is to take undue ad- 
vantage of his position to influence students toward any 
decision, but he is obligated by his interest in the cause 
of Christ to present to his students the demands of this 
form of Christian labor in every fitting way. (2) Are 
parents aware that the greatest iufluences looking toward 
missionary, or any Christian, service flow from the 
home? The Christian home in America should be a mis- 
sionary home. Mr. Scudder’s remarks deserve careful 
pondering. 

It has sometimes been charged that the annual con- 
ferences of the Amercan Board are so definitely and 
rigidly arranged in advance as to prevent all spontane-. 
ous or independent action, In the jealous and critical 
spirit in which the remark is made the charge is un- 
doubtedly false. Things are no more ‘‘cut and dried” 
than is necessary for the success of the meetings.’ But 
the captious criticism is even less applicable to the Co- 
lumbus Convention than perhaps to previous conferences. 
Opportunities were constantly given for general debate 
or suggestion. A committee, moreover, was appointed 
to co-operate with the officers of the Board in making 
arrangements for the next annual meeting, which will be 
held in Boston. 

If space allowed, extended reference should be made 
to the sermon of President Chapin, of Beloit College, on 
the sources of Paul's efliciency as a missionary—a ser- 
mon great in its materials ; to the deserved commenda- 
tion of the Treasurer’s report ‘‘ that nota dollar has ever 
been lost by default in the management of the finances 
of the Board, and that, though its business relations 
cover the habitable world, the administration of its 
affairs commands the moral respect and confidence of 
financial and commercial circles, and its credit is every- 
where beyond question ;” to the report on the Central 
and Eastern Turkey mission, which indicates a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulties which have existed 
between the missionaries and native churches. Thus 
dissolved the seventy-fifth annual meeting, with the 
hearty purpose of those who had shared in it, as Dr. 
Gladden so admirably suggested in his farewell address, 
of building the city of God, of which the four days’ 
meeting had been a vision ‘‘ seen in the mount.” 

CoLumBvs, Ohio. 


OUR FELLOW-BOARDER. 

E was an unprepossessing man, and if he had 
H studied himself would have understood that in 
order to accomplish his share of work in this world he 
would need more polish than the man of average endow- 
ments. Inthe mistaken view that his brain power would 
be acknowledged the moment a stranger looked at him, 
his attitude was always commanding ; but the moment 
he spoke his tone of voice aroused a spirit of antago- 
nism. What a nuisance he was during a political cam- 
paign! Full of information on all political subjects, 
and blissfully unconscious that he could form erroneous 
opinions or draw false conclusions, he strode into the 
dining-room of the house where he boarded, dropped 
into his seat, and immediately poured out his fund of 
opinions, ignoring the presence of two men whom he 
knew were on the opposite side, and who through good 
breeding were forced to a silence that was irritating. 
Why? Because this man of brains, but not of manners, 
became abusive if contradicted, and war would result 
if an attempt was made to correct any of his colored 
statements. 

He has grown up in a home where his quickness 
of understanding, his fluency, have aroused intense 
admiration. He has conquered his opponent again and 
again by words, not by logic. The admiring circle of 
the iittle village pampered him into the belief that he 
was infallible in judgment and irresistible in argument. 
A removal to the city convinced him that he had a 
monopoly of brains because so few men were able to 
talk aslong or asloudly ashe. Having nointimate friends, 
no social obligations, he has hours of time to devote to 
general reading. He does not agree with any man, liv- 
ing ordead, and when by chance he speaks a good word 
of your favorite author you are so amazed that you,for- 
get to agree with him. But nothing he does annoys or 


troubles so much as his abuse of our favorite candi- 


date and the abuse of our favorite party ; and this we 
must stand because he has been allowed to grow up 
never doubting his own opinion or taught to regard the 
opinion of others. 

AN OUTLINE OF PRISON REFORM. 
Dear Sir Ps 

HAVE been greatly moved by the reading in The 

Christian Union of your sermon at Saratoga on 
‘Christianity and the Criminal,” and I desire to ex- 
press my approbation of the principles you enunciate in 
it, both as to the threefold defects of the present methods 
of treating criminals, and of the remedies you suggest. 
I have for many years seen the magnitude of the system 
as it now works, and its defects, and the evils resulting 
therefrom. I have also seen the magnitude of the re 
form that is needed, that is possible and practicable, 
that is now only ideal but is not utopian, and that is 
Christian in principle, spirit, and method. Our Chris 
tianity is of little worth if it cannot be applied to the 
sinful against society and its interests, and if it cannot 
redeem, while it restrains, the erring. It seems to me, 
therefore, that a radical remedy is needed, first, in 
methods of trying criminals; then, secondly, in meth- 
ods of restraint; thirdly, in methods of redemption ; 
and, fourthly, in methods of release. 

‘“irst.—The method of trying an accused, as I con- 
ceive it, would involve the following : 

1. That there should be a discriminate classification 
and separation of criminals while awaiting trial, as to 
sex, age, degrees of and experience in criminality. 

2. That the trial should be wholly in private ; that is, 
in the presence only of judge, jury, attorneys em- 
ployed in the case, and relatives, or closely interested 
friends, whose claims should be passed upon by the 
judge, and upon his authority duly admitted. I would 
exclude reporters. 

8. That if the accused be found guilty, before pro- 
nouncing treatment or punishment another trial be held 
by commissioners, in which the questions of heredity, 
history, environment, temperament, be inquired into, 

4. That the commissioners recommend to the judge 
the course of treatment to be pursued with the convicted. 

Second.—The method of restraint after conviction 
involves the next step toward the criminal’s redemption 
It should be, as now, under secure guardianship, but it 
should not be, as now, under the tyrannical Jaw of uni 
versal silence and lonely cell life. These should be 
resorted to only in the hardest and most refractory 
cases, In the present system, no matter what the crime 
was, nor the temptations that led to it, nor the previous 
character of the convicted, all alike are doomed to lone- 
liness and silence, and this system is simply barbarous 
in its uniformity and injustice, and it is absolutely un- 
necessary in the majority of cases. Besides, it is a pen- 
alty not prescribed in the sentence of the judge, which 
usually is confinement and hard labor for a specified 
time ; and what right or justice the prison authorities 
have thus to add to the judicially prescribed punish- 
ment it is hard to determine. 

Third.—During the time of restraint the following 
things should be aimed at : 

1. Instruction in methods of labor, together with the 
natural necessity and duty of all men to labor for liveli- 
hood, and the dignity and worth of labor for the indi- 
vidual and society. 

2. Instruction in principles of character and conduct. 

3. Instruction in principles of good government and 
of morals. 

4. Instruction looking to the development of the mental 
and moral capacities. The end is the redemption of the 
individual and the enlargement and purification of his 
manhood. 

5. Systematic forms of labor looking to development 
of skill and invention. One of the greatest objections 
to the present contract system is notits competition with 
outside manufactures, but its mental contraction and 
moral imbrutation, and its oppressiveness upon the man- 
hood of the laborer in the constant reminding he has 
that while his crime was against his fellow-citizen be- 
fore it was against State and society, his punishment is 
not by the citizen nor by the State, but by a ‘ boss” to 
whom the State has transferred him, and the profits of 
his labors go to the support and gain of the boss. The 
State shows no interest in his welfare through his pun- 
ishment, and therefore when he is released he carries 
with him the spirit of the State toward him—selfishness, 
self-defense, vindictiveness. 

5. While instructed in the principles and methods of 
labor, and forced to perform it if necessary, he should 
be informed at the outset that all the profits of his labor 
would await delivery to him on his release ; or that it 
would be applied to the support of his family during 
the period of his incarceration. The State should put a 
value upon his labors, with this in view. The fact that 
he was earning money would be an incentive to labor; 


powerful motive to obedience, industry, skill, and con 
tentment. The fact that his earnings were used for hi 





family, too, would sweeten his imprisonment and soften 





the fact that his earnings would be his own would be a | 


his heart toward the State and Society, and would be a 
reminder of his relationship to his family and of his 
obligations to support it honorably. This, too, would be 
economy, for it would save to the State what otherwise 
it would be forced to contribute to the support of the 
unprovided family, and it would save to society a pro 
ducing family, that, if dependent upon charity, might 
otherwise also be led to become criminal , 
Fourth.—The time element of punishment should be 
wholly abolished, as there is no clement of justice in it 
The release of the criminal shouid be conditioned not 
upon his crime, but upon his conduct and progress 
toward redemption. The 
should not be in religious confession, bnt upon actual 


vidences of this redemption 


record, not of percentages, but of statements of degrees 
of obedience, cheerfulness, ind istry, skill, conduct 
progress. The release should not be by judicial decree 
made at the beginning of the incarceration, but as the 
result of carefully kept records and examinations of ap 
propriate Boards of Commissioners, to whom the ward 
ens and instructors 
reports. 


the commissioners should be empowered to make re 


should submit current records and 
After a satisfactory record and examination, 


lease, such release itself to be made conditional upon 
future good behavior, upon forfeit of 
mittal would be made, and incarceration and instruc 
tion continued until the work of redemption is secured. 
The release should not be without recommendation of 


which recom- 


the commissioners, including the record and examina 
tions, and testimonial of fitness to re-enter society. Such 
would be a guarantee to society of fitness, propriety, 
and safety of admitting the convicted to confidence and 
help. The released would not then come forth asa 
crimina], but as a redeemed and as a larger and better 
man. He would give guarantee that henceforth he 
would be a creating and producing, not a consuming 
and destructive, factor of society. A large per cent. of 
our criminal class is such from ignorance, depraved in- 
heritances, and defective capacities to earn a livelihood 
in the competitions of life. 
best serve itself only as it reverses the conditions, by 


The State, therefore, can 


creating intelligence, eradicating inheritances, creating 
moral forces in the soul, making capacities and pleasure 
in labor, and converting an enemy into a friend of so 
ciety. R. R. Davies, 

Pastor of Congregational Church 


FaiRPorT, N. Y., October 2, 1884 
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Ce medicine did the baby no good. In fact, it 
did her harm. She was too feeble for violent 
remedies. 
Agency doctor’s door. 


In a week Alessandro appeared again at the 
This time he had come with a 
request which to his mind seemed not unreasonable. 
He had brought Baba for the doctor to ride. 
doctor then refuse to go to Saboba ? Baba would carry 
him theie in three hours, and it would be like a cradle 
all the way. 
books. It was for this he had written it—for this and 
nothing else—to save the baby’s life. Having thus ep 
rolled himself as one of the Agency Indians, he had a 
claim on this the Agency doctor. And that his appli 
cation might be all in due form, he took with him the 
Agency interpreter. He had had a misgiving, before, 
that Aunt Ri’s kindly volubility had not been well timed. 
Not one unnecessary word, was Alessandro’s motto 


Could the 


Alessandro’s name was in the Agency 


To say that the Agency doctor was astonished at 
being requested to ride thirty miles to prescribe for an 
ailing Indian baby, would be a mild statement of the 
doctor’s emotion. 
when it was made clear to him that this was what the 
Indian father expected. 

‘““Good Lord!” he said, turning to a crony who 


He could hardly keep from laughing, 


chanced to be lounging in the office. ‘‘ Listen to that 


' 


beggar, will you ! 
ment pays me a year for doctoring Indians 


I wonder what he thinks the Govern 

Alessandro listened so closely it attracted the doctor's 
attention. ‘‘Do you understand English ?” he asked 
sharply. 

‘‘A very little, Sefior,” replied Alessandro. 

The doctor would be more careful in his speech, then 
3ut he made it most emphatically clear that the thing 
Alessandro had asked was not only out of the question, 
but preposterous. Alessandro pleaded. For the child’s 
sake he could do it. The horse was at the door; there 
was no such horse in San Bernardino County ; he went 
like the wind, and one would not know he was in motion 
Would not the doctor come down and 
Then he would see what it would 


it was sO easy. 
look at the horse ? 
be like to ride him 
‘“Oh, I’ve seen plenty of 
the doctor. ‘‘I know they can run.” 
Alessandro lingered. 
hope. The tears came into his eyes. ‘Tt is our only 


your Indian ponies,” said 
He could not give 


up this last 


‘ Coperighted. All righta resorved 
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child, Sefior,” he said. ‘‘ It will take you but six hours 
in all. My wife counts the moments till you come! If 
the child dies, she will die.” 

“Not!tno!” The doctor was weary of being impor- 
tuned, ‘‘ Tell the man it is impossible! I'd soon have 
my hands full, if I began to go about the country this 
way. They'd be sending for me down to Agua Caliente 
next, and bringing up their ponies to carry me.” 

‘He will not go ?” asked Alessandro. 

The interpreter shook his head. ‘‘ He cannot,” he 
said. 

Without a worl Alessandro left the room. Presently 
he returned. ‘‘ Ask him if he will come for money ?” 
he said. ‘I have gold at home. TI will pay him, what 
the white men pay him.” 

“Tell him no man of any color could pay me for 


going sixty miles !” said the doctor. 

And Alessandro departed again, walking so slowly, 
however, that he heard the coarse laugh, and the words, 
“Gold! Looked like it, didn’t he ?” which followed 
his departure from the room 

When Ramona saw him returning alone, she wrung 
her hands. Her heart seemed breaking. The baby 
had lain in a sort of stupor since noon ; she was plainly 
worse, and Ramona had been going from the door to the 
cradle, from the cradle to the door, for an hour, looking 
each moment for the hoped-for aid. It had not once 
crossed her mind that the doctor would not come. She 
had accepted in much fuller faith than Alessandro the 
account of the appointment by the Government of these 
two men to look after the Indians’ interests. What else 
could their coming mean, except that, at last, the Indians 
were to have justice? She thought, in her simplicity, 
that the doctor must have died, since Alessandro was 
riding home alone. 

‘He would not come !” said Alessandro, as he threw 
himself off his horse, wearily. 

‘Would not!” cried Ramona. ‘‘ Would not! Did 
you not say the Government had sent him to be the 
doctor for Indians ?” 

‘That was what they said,” he replied. ‘‘ You see it 
is a lie, like the rest! But I offered him gold, and he 
would not come then. The child must die, Majella !” 

‘She shail not die!" cried Ramona. ‘‘ We will carry 
her to him!” The thought struck them both as an in- 
spiration. Why had they not thought of it before ? 
‘ You can fasten the cradle on Baba’s back, and he will 
go so gently, she will think it is but play; and I will 
walk by her side, or you, al) the way !” she continued. 
‘ And we can sleep at Aunt Ri’s house. Oh, why, why 
did we not do it before? Early in the morning we will 
start.” 

All through the night they sat watching the little 
creature. If they had ever seen death, they would have 
known that there was no hope. But how should Ra- 
mona and Alessandro know ? 

The sun rose bright and warm. Before it was up, 
the cradle was ready, ingeniously strapped on Baba’s 
back. When the baby was placed in it, she smiled. 
“The first smile she has given for days,” cried Ramona. 
“Oh, the air itself will do good to her! Let me walk 
by her first! Come, Baba! Dear Baba !” and Ramona 
stepped almost joyfully by the horse’s side, Alessandro 
riding Benito. As they paced along, their eyes never 
leaving the baby’s face, Ramona said, in a low tone, 
** Alessandro, I am almost afraid to tell you what I have 
done. I took the little Jesus out of the Madonna’s arms 
and hid it! Did you never hear, that if you do that, 
the Madonna will grant you anything, to get him back 
again in herarms! Did you ever hear of it ?” 

‘* Never !’ exclaimed Alessandro, with horror in his 
tone. ‘* Never, Majella! How dared you !” 

‘“*] dare anything now !" said Ramona. ‘‘I have been 
thinking to do it for some days, and to tell her she could 
not have him any more till she gave me back the baby 
well and strong ; but I knew I could not have courage 
to sit and look at her all lonely without him in her arms, 
so I did not do it. But now we are to be away. I 
thought, that is the time; and I told her, ‘When we 
come back with our baby well, you have your little 
Jesus again, too; now, Holy Mother, you go with us, 
and make the doctor cure our baby !’ Oh, I have heard, 
many times, women tell the Sefiora they had done this, 
and always they got what they wanted. Never will she 
let the Jesus be out of her arms more than three weeks 
before she will grant any prayer one can make. It was 
that way she brought you to me, Alessandro. I never 
before told you. I wasafraid. I think she had brought 
you sooner, but I could keep the little Jesus hid from 
her only at night. In the cay I could not, because the 
Sefiora would see So she did not miss him so much ; 
else she had brought you quicker.” 

But, Majella,” said the logical Alessandro, “it was 
wecause I could not leave my father, that I did not 
ome. As soon as he was buried, I came.” 





‘If it had not been for the Virgin, you would never 
have come at all,” said Ramona, confidently. 

For the first hour of this sad journey it seemed as if 
the child were really railyiug ; the air, the sunlight, the 
aovel motion, the smiling mother by her side, the big 
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black horses she had already learned to love, all roused 
her to an animation she had not shown for days. But 
it was only the last flicker of the expiring flame. The 
eyes drooped, closed ; a strange pallor came over the face. 
Alessandro saw it first. He was now wuaiking, Ramona 
riding Benito, ‘‘ Majella!” he cried, in a tone which 
told her all. 

In a second she was at the baby’s side, with a cry 
which smote the dying child’s consciousness. Once 
more the eyelids lifted ; she knew her mother ; a swift 
spasm shook the little frame ; a convulsion as of agony 
swept over the face, then it was at peace. Majella’s 
shrieks were heart-rending, Fiercely she put Alessandro 
away from her, as he strove to caress her. She stretcbed 
her arms up toward the sky. ‘‘I have killed her! I 
I have killed her!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, let me die !” 

Slowly Alessandro turned Baba’s head homeward 
again. 

‘Oh, give her to me 


Let her lie on my breast! I 
will hold her warm !” gasped Ramona. 

Silently Alessandro laid the body in her arms. 
He had not spoken since his first cry of alarm. If 
Ramona had looked at him, she would have forgotten 
her grief for her dead child. Alessandro’s face seemed 
turned to stone. When they reached the house, Ra- 
mona, laying the child on the bed, ran hastily to a corner 
of the room, and, lifting the deerskin, drew from its 
hiding-place the little wooden Jesus. With tears stream. 
ing, she laid it again in the Madonna’s aris, and, fling- 
ing herself on her knees, sobbed out prayers for forgive- 
ness. Alessandro stood at the foot of the bed, his arms 
folded, his eyes riveted on the child, Soon he went out, 
still without speaking. Presently Ramona heard the 
sound of a saw. She groaned aloud, and her tears 
flowed faster. Alessandro was making the baby’s coflin. 
Mechanically she rose, and, moving like one half para- 
lyzed, she dressed the little one in fresh white clothes 
for the burial, then laying her in the cradle, she spread 
over it the beautiful lace-wrought altar-cloth. As she 
adjusted its folds, her mind was carried back to the time 
when she embroidered it, sitting on the Sefiora’s veran- 
da ; the song of the finches, the linnets; the voice and 
smile of Felipe; Alessandro sitting on the steps, draw 
ing divine music from his violin. Was that she—that 
girl who sat there weaving the fine threads in the beau- 
tiful altar-cloth? Was ita hundred years ago? Was 
it another world? Was it Alessandro yonder, driving 
those nails into a coflin? How the blows rang, louder 
and louder! The air seemed deafening full of sound. 
With her hands pressed to her temples, Ramona sank to 
the floor. A merciful unconsciousness set her free, for 
an interval, from her anguish. 

When she opened her eyes, she was lying on the bed. 
Alessandro had lifted her and laid her there, making no 
effort to rouse her. He thought she would die too, and 
even that thought did not stir him from his lethargy. 
When she opened her eyes, and looked at him, he did 
not speak. She closed them. He did not move. Pres- 


ently she opened them again. ‘‘] heard you out there,” 
she said. 
“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘It is done.” And he pointed 


to a little box of rough boards by the side of the cradle. 

‘Is Majella ready to go to the mountain now ”” he 
asked. 

‘Yes, Alessandro, 1 am ready,” she said. 

‘* We will hide forever,” he said 

‘* It makes no difference,” she replied. 

The Saboba women did not know what to think of 
Ramona now. She had never come into sympathetic 
relation with them, as she had with the women of San 
Pasquale. Her intimacy with the Hyers had been a 
barrier the Saboba people could not surmount. Noone 
could be on such terms with whites, and be at heart an 
Indian, they thought; so they held aloof from Ramona. 
But now in her bereavement they gathered round her. 
They wept at sight of the dead baby’s face, lying in its 
tiny white coflin. Ramona had covered the box with 
white cloth, and the lace altar-cloth thrown over it fell 
in folds to the floor. ‘‘ Why does not this mother 
weep’ Is she like the whites, who have no heart ?” 
said the Saboba mothers among themselves ; and they 
were embarrassed before her, and knew not what to say. 
Ramona perceived ii, but had no life in her to speak to 
them. Benumbing terrors, which were worse than her 
grief, were crowding Kamona’s heart now. She had 
offended the Virgin. She had committed a blasphemy ; 
in one short hour the Virgin had punished her, had 
smitten her child dead before her eyes. And now Ales- 
sandro was going mad ; hour by hour Ramona fancied 
she saw changes in him. What form would the Vir- 
gin’s vengeance take next ? Would she let Alessandro 
become a raging madman, and finally kill both himself 
and her? That seemed to Ramona the most probable 
fate in store for them. When the funeral was over, 
and they returned to their desolate home, at the sight of 
the empty cradle Ramona broke down. 

*‘Oh, take me away, Alessandro! anywhere! I don't 
care where! anywhere, so it is not here!” she cried. 

“Would Majella be afraid, now, on the Ligh mount- 
ain, the place I told ‘er of ?” he said 
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‘No !” she replied, earnestly. ‘‘No! I am afraid of 
nothing! Only take me away !” 

A gleam ‘of wild delight flitted across Alessandro’s 
face. ‘‘It is well,” he said. ‘‘ My Majella, we will go 
to the mountain ; we will be safe there.” 

The same fierce restlessness which took possession of 
him at San Pasquale again showed itself in his every act. 
His mind was unceasingly at work, planning the details 
of their move and of the newlife. He mentioned them 
one after anotherto Ramona. They could not take both 
horses ; feed would be scanty there, and there would be 
no need of two horses. The cow also they must give 
up. Alessandro would kill her, and the meat, dried, 
would last them for along time; the wagon he hoped 
he could sell ; and he would buy a few sheep ; sheep 
and goats could live well in these heights to which they 
were going. Safe at last! Oh, yes, very safe; not 
only against whites, who, because the little valley was 
so small and bare, would not desire it, but against In- 
dians also ; for the Indians, silly things, had a terror of 
the upper heights of San Jacinto ; they believed the 
Devil lived there, and money would not hire one of the 
Saboba Indians to go so high as this valley which Ales- 
sandro had discovered. Fiercely he gloated over each 
one of these features of safety in their hiding-place. 
‘‘The first time I saw it, Majella—I believe the saints 
led me there—I said, itis a hiding-place; and then 1 
never thought I would be in want of such—of a place 
to keep my Majella safe! safe! Oh, my Majel!” And 
he clasped her to his breast with a terrifying passion. 

For an Indian to sell a horse and wagon in the San 
Jacinto valley was not an easy thing, unless he would 
give them away. Alessandro had hard work to give 
civil answers to the men who wished to buy Benito and 
the wagon for quarter of their value. He knew they 
would not have dared to so much as name such prices 
toa white man. Finally Ramona, who had felt uncon- 
querable misgivings as to the wisdom of thus irrevoca- 
bly parting from their most valuable possessions, per- 
suaded him to take both horses and wagon to San 
Bernardino, and offer them to the Ilyers to use for the 
winter. 

It would be just the work for Jos, to keep him in the 
open air, if he could get teaming to do; she was sure 
he would be thankful for the chance. ‘‘ He is as fond 
of the horses as we are ourselves, Alessandro,” she said 
‘*They would be well cared for; and then, if we did 
not like living on the mountain, we could have the 
horses and wagon again when we came down, or Jos 
could sell them for us in San Bernardino. Nobody 
could see Benito and Baba working together, and not 
want them.’ 

‘*Majella is wiser than the dove !” cried Alessandro. 
‘She has seen what is the best thing to do. I will take 
them.” 

When he was ready to set off, he implored Ramona 
to go with him; but with a look of horror she refused. 
“Neve,” she cried, ‘‘ one step on that accursed road ! 
I will never go on that road again unless it is to be car- 
ried, as we brought her, dead.” 

Neither did Ramona wish to see Aunt Ri. Her sym 
pathy would be intolerable, spite of all its affectionate 
kindliness. ‘‘ Tell her I love her,” she said, ‘‘ but I do 
not want to see # human being yet ; next year, perhaps, 
we will go down—if there is any other way besides 
that road.” 

Aunt Ri was deeply grieved. She could not under- 
stand Ramona’s feeling. It rankled deep. ‘I allow 
I'd never hev bleeved it uv her, never,’ she said. ‘I 
sha’n’t never think she wuz quite right ‘n her head to 
do ’t! I allow we sha’n't never set eyes on ter her, Jos. 
I've got jest thet feelin’ abaout it. “Pears like she’d 
gone klar out ’er this yer world inter anuther.” 

The majestic bulwark of San Jacinto Mountain looms 
in the southern horizon of the San Bernardino valley. 
It was in full sight from the door of the little shanty in 
which Aunt Ri’s carpet-loom stood. As she sat there 
hour after hour, sometimes seven hours to the day, 
working the heavy treadle, and slipping the shuttle 
back and forth, she gazed with tender yearnings at the 
solemn, shining summit. When sunset colors smote it, 
it glowed like fire; on cloudy days, it was lost in the 
clouds. 

“Pears like ’t was next door to beaven, up thar, 
Jos,” Aunt Ri would say. ‘'I can’t tell yer the feelin’ 
’*t comes over we, to look up t’ it, ever sence I knowed 
she wuz there. °T shines enuf to put yer eyes aout, 
sometimes ; I allow ’t ain’t so light ’s thet when you air 
into ’t; ’t can’t be; ther couldn’t nobody stan’ it, ef ’t 
wuz. I allow ’t must be like bein’ dead, Jos, don’t yer 
think so, to be livin’ thar? He sed ther couldn’t no- 
body git to’em. Nobody ever seed the place but his- 
self. He found it a-huntin’. Thar’s water thar, ’n’ 
thet ’s abaout all thar is, ’s fur ’s I could make aout; I 
allow we sha’n’t never see her ag’in.” 

The horses and the wagon were indeed a godsend to 
Jos. It was the very thing he had been longing for ; 
the only sort of work he was as yet strong enough to 
do, and there was plenty of it to be had in San Bernar- 
dino ; but the purchase of a wagon suitable for the pur- 
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pose was at present out of their power. The utmost 
Aunt Ri had hoped to accomplish was to have, at the 
end of a year, a sufficient sum laid up to buy one. 
They had tried in vain to exchange their heavy emi 
grant wagon for one suitable for light work. ‘‘’Pears 
like I'd die 0’ shame,” said Aunt Ri, ‘‘ sometimes when 
I ketch myself er thinkin’ what luck et’s been to Jos, er 
gettin’ thet Injun’s hosses an’ waggin. But ef Jos 
keeps on, airnin’ ez much ez he hez so fur, he’s goin’ 
ter pay the Injun part on ‘'t, when he cums, I allow 
ter Jos ‘t ain't no more’n fair. Why, them hosses, 
they'll dew good tew day’s work ’n one. I never see 
sech hosses ; ’n’ they're jest like kittens; they’ve ben 
drefful pets, I allow. I know she set all the world, ’n’ 
more tew, by thet nigh one. He wuz hern, ever sence 
she wuz a child. Pore thing—’pears like she hedn’t 
hed no chance !” 

Alessandro had put off, from day to day, the killing 
of the cow. It went hard with him to slaughter the 
faithful beast, who knew him, and came toward him 
at the first sound of his voice. He had pastured her, 
since the baby died, in a cafion about three miles north- 
east of the village—a lovely green cafion with oak-trees 
and a running brook. It was here that he had thought 
of building his house if they had stayed in Saboba. 
But Alessandro laughed bitterly to himself now, as he 
recalled that dream. Already the news had come to 
Saboba that a company had been formed for the settling 
up of the San Jacinto valley ; the Ravallo brothers had 
sold to this company a large grant of land. The white 
ranchmen in the valley were all fencing in their lands ; 
no more free running of stock. The Saboba people 
were too poor to build miles of fencing; they must 
soon give up keeping stock ; and the next thing would 
be that they would be driven out, like the people of 
Temecula. It was none too soon that he had persuaded 
Majella to flee to the mountain. There, at least, they 
could live and die in peace—a poverty-stricken life, and 
the loneliest of deaths ; but they would have each other. 
It was well the baby had died; she was saved all this 
misery. By the time she had grown to be a woman, if 
she had lived, there would be no place in all the coun 
try where an [ndian could find refuge. Brooding over 
such thoughts as these, Alessandro went up into the 
cafion one morning. It must be done. Everything was 
ready for their move ; it would take many days to carry 
even their few possessions up the steep mountain trail 
to their new home; the pony which had replaced 
Benito and aba could not carry a heavy load. While 
this was being done, Ramona would dry the beef which 
would be their supply of meat for many months. 
Then they would go. 

At noon he came down with the first load of the meat, 
and Ramona began cutting it into long strips, as is the 
Mexican fashion of drying. Alessandro returned for 
the remainder. Early in the afternoon, as Ramona 
went to and fro about her work, she saw a group of 
horsemen riding from house to house, in the upper part 
of the village ; women came running out excitedly from 
each house as the horsemen left it ; finally one of them 
darted swiftly up the hill to Ramona. ‘‘ Hide it ! hide 
it!” she cried, breathless. ‘‘Hide the meat! It is 
Merrili’s men, from the end of the valley. They have 
lost a steer, and they say we stole it. They found the 
place, with blood on it, where it was killed ; and they 
say we did it. Oh, hide the meat! They took all that 
Fernando had ; and it was his own, that he bought ; he 
did not know anything about their steer !” 

‘‘T shall not hide it!” cried Ramona, indignantly. 
“It is our own cow. Alessandro killed it to-day.” 

‘‘They won't believe you !” said the woman, in dis- 
tress, ‘‘ They'll take it all away. Oh, hide some of 
ft!” And she dragged a part of it across the floor, and 
threw it under the bed, Ramona standing by, stu- 
pefied. 

Before she had spoken again, the forms of the gal- 
loping riders darkened the doorway ; the foremost of 
them, leaping off his horse, exclaimed: ‘‘By God ! 
Here’s the rest of it. If they ain’t the damnedest im 
pudent thieves! Look at this woman, cutting it up! 
Put that down, will you? We'll save you the trouble 
of dryin’ our meat for us, besides killin’ it! Fork over, 
now, every bit you've got, you ——.” And he called 
Ramona by a vile epithet. 

Every drop of blood left Ramona’s face. Her eyes 
blazed, and she came forward with the knife uplifted in 
her hand. ‘Out of my house, you dogs of the white 
color !” she said. ‘‘ This meat is our own ; my husband 
killed the creature but this morning.” 

Her tone and bearing surprised them. There were 
six of the men, and they had all swarmed into the little 
room. 

“TI say, Merrill,” said one of them, ‘hold on; the 
equaw says her husband only jest killed it to-day. It 
might be theirs.” 

Ramona turned on him like lightning. ‘‘ Are you 
liars, you all,” she cried, ‘‘ that you think I lie. I tell 
you the meat is ours ; and there is not an Indian in this 
village would steal cattle !” 

A derisive shout of laughter from all the men greeted 
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this speech ; and at that second, the leader, seeing the 
mark of blood where the Indian woman had dragged 
the meat across the ground, sprang to the bed, and, lift 
ing the deerskin, pointed with a sneer to the beef hid 
den there. ‘‘ Perhaps, when you know Injuns’s well as 
I do,” he said, ‘‘ you won't be for believin’ all they say | 
What’s she got it hid under the bed for, if it was their 
own cow ?” and he stooped to drag the meat out. ‘* Give 
us a hand here, Jake!” 

“Tf you touch it, [ will kill you!” cried Ramona, 
beside herself with rage ; and she sprang between the 
men, her uplifted knife gleaming. 

“* Hoity-toity !” cried Jake, stepping back. ‘‘ That’s a 
handsome squaw when she’s mad! Say, boys, let's 
leave her some of the meat. She wasn’t to blame; of 
course, she believes what her husband told her.” 

*“ You go to grass for a soft-head, you Jake !’’ mut 
tered Merrill, as he dragged the meat out from beneath 
the bed. 

““What is all this ?” said a deep voice in the door 
and Ramona, turning, with a glad cry, saw Alessandro 
standing there, looking on, with an expression which, 
even in her own terror and indignation, gave her a sense 
of dread, it was so icily detiant. He had his hand on 
his gun. ‘‘ Whatis all this?” he repeated. He knew 
very well. 

‘It’s that Temecula man,” said one of the men, in a 
low tone, to Merrill. ‘‘If I'd known ’t was his house, 
I wouldn't have let you come here. You're up the 
wrong tree, sure !” 

Merrill dropped the meat he was dragging over the 
floor, and turned to confront Alessandro’s eyes. His 
countenance fell. Even he saw that he had made a 
mistake. He began to speak. Alessandro interrupted 
him. Alessandro could speak forcibly in Spanish. 
Pointing to his pony, which stood at the door with a 
package on its back, the remainder of the meat rolled in 
the hide, he said : ‘‘ There is the remainder of the beef. 
I killed the creature this morning, in the cafion. I will 
take Seftor Merrill to the place, if he wishes it. Sefior 
Merrill’s steer was killed down in the willows yonder, 
yesterday.” 

‘‘That’s so?” cried the men, gathering around him. 
‘‘How did you know? Who did it ?” 

Alessandro made no reply. He was looking at Ra 
mona. She had tlung her shawl over her head, as the 
other woman had done, and the two were cowering in 
the corner, their faces turned away. Ramona dared 
not look on; she felt sure Alessandro would kill some 
one. But this was not the type of outrage that roused 
Alessandro to dangerous wrath. He even felt a certain 
enjoyment in the discomfiture of the self-constituted 
posse of searchers for stolen goods. To all their ques 
tions in regard to the stolen steer, he maintained silence. 
He would not open his lips. At last, angry, ashamed, 
with a volley of coarse oaths at him for his obstinacy, 
they rode away. Alessandro went to Ramona’s side. 
She wastrembling. Her hands were like ice. 

‘‘Let us goto the mountain to-night!” she gasped. 
‘*Take me where I need never see a white face again |’ 

A melancholy joy gleamed in Alessandro’s eyes. Ra- 
mona, at last, felt as he did. 

‘‘T dare not leave Majella there alone, while there is 
no house,” he said. ‘‘I must go and come many times, 
before all the things can be carried.” 

‘It will be less danger there than here, Alessandro,” 
said Ramona, buesting into violent weeping as she re- 
called the insolent leer with which the man Jake had 
looked at her. ‘‘Oh! [ cannot stay here !” 

‘It will not be many days, my Majel. I will bor- 
row Fernando's pony, to take double at once ; then we 
can go sooner.”’ 

“Who was it stole that man’s steer ?” said Ramona. 
‘“Why did you not tell them? They looked asif they 
would kill you.” 

“Tt was that Mexican that lives in the bottom, José 
Castro. I myself came on him, cutting the steer up; 
he said it was his ; but I knew very well, by the way he 
spoke, he was lying. But why shonld I tell? They 
think only [ndians will steal cattle. I can tell them, the 
Mexicans steal more.” 

“T told them there was not an Indianin this village 
would steal cattle,” said Ramona, indignantly. 

‘*That was not true, Majella,” said Alessandro, sadly. 
‘* When they are very hungry, they will steal a heifer 
or steer, They lose many themselves, and they say it is 
notso much harm to take one when they can get it. 
This man, Merrill, they say, branded twenty steers for 
his own, last spring, when he knew they were Saboba 
cattle !” 

“Why did they not make him give them up ?” cried 
Ramona. 

“Did not Majella see today why they can du noth- 
ing? Thereis no help for us, Majella, only to hide; 
that is all we can do |” 

A uew terror had entered into Ramona’s life. She 
dared not tell it to Alessandro. She hardly put it into 
words in her thoughts; but she was haunted by the 
face of the man Jake, as by a vision of evil, and on one 





pretext and another she contrived to secure the presence 
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of some one of the Indian women in her house whenever 
(lessandro was away. Every day she saw the man 
riding past. Once he had galloped up to the open door, 
looked in, spoken in a friendly way to her, and ridden 
cn. Ramona’s instinct was right. Jake was merely 
biding his time. He had made up his mind to settle in 
the San Jacinto valley, at least for a few years, and he 
wished to have an Indian woman come to live with 
him and keep his house. His brother, over in Santa 
Ysabel, had lived in that way with an Indian mistress 
for three years, and when he sold out, and left Santa 
Ysabel, he had given the woman a hundred doliars and 
a little house for herself and her child ; and she was not 
only satisfied, but held herself, in consequence of this 
temporary connection with » white man, much above 
her Indian relatives and friends. When an Indian man 
had wished to marry her, she had replied scornfully 
that she would never marry an Indian. She might 
marry another white man; but an Indian, never. No- 
body had held his brother in any less esteem for this 
connection ; it was quite the way inthe country. And 
if Jake could induce this handsomest squaw he had ever 
seen, to come and live with him in a similar fashion, 
he would consider himself a lucky man, and also think 
he was doing a good thing for the squaw. It was all 
very clear and simple in his inind ; and when, seeing 
Ramona walking alone in the village one day, a short 
time after the affair of the beef, he overtook her, and, 
walking by her side, began to sound her on the subject, 
he had small misgivings as to the result. Ramona 
trembled as he approached her. She walked faster, and 
would not look at him ; but he, in his ignorance, misin- 
terpreted these signs egregiously. 

‘* Are you married to your husband ?” he fiaally said. 
‘*It is but a poor place he gives you to livein. If you 
will come and live with me you shall have the best 
house in the valley ; as good as the Ravallos’, and—” 
Jake did not finish his sentence. With a ery which 
haunted his memory for years, Ramona sprang from his 
side as if to run; then, haltingsuddenly, she faced him, 
her eyes like javelins, her breath coming fast. ‘‘ Beast !” 
she said, and spat toward him; then turned and fled to 
the nearest house, where she sank on the floor and burst 
into tears, saying that the man below there in the road 
had been rude to her. ‘‘ Yes,” the women said, ‘‘ he 
was a bad man; they all knew it.” Of this Ramona 
said no word to Alessandro. She dared not; she be- 
lieved he would kill Jake. 

When the furious Jake confided to his friend Merrill 
his repulse, and the indignity accompanying it, Merrill 
only laughed at him, and said : 
better than try that woman. She’s married. fast cnough. 


‘T could have told you 


There’s plenty you can get, though, if you want ’em. 
They’re first-rate about a house, and jest ’s faithful ’s 
dogs. You can trust ‘em with every dollar you've got.” 

From this day, Ramona never knew an instant’s peace 
or rest till she stood on the rim of the refuge valley, 
high on San Jacinto. Then, gazing around, looking up 
at the lofty pinnacles above, which seemed to pierce the 
sky, looking down upon the world—it seemed the whole 
world, so limitless it stretched away at her feet—feeling 
that infinite, unspeakable sense of nearness to heaven, 
remoteness from earth, which comes only on mountain 
heights, she drew in a long breath of delight, and cried : 
‘At last! At last, Alessandro ! 
This is freedom! This is joy !” 

‘*Can Majella be content ?” he asked. 

‘‘T can almost be glad, Alessandro |” 
spired by the glorious scene. 
like this !’’ 

It was a wondrous valley. The mountain seemed to 
have been cleft to make it. It lay near midway to the 
top, and ran transversely on the mountain’s side ; its 
western or southwestern end being many feet lower than 
the eastern. Both the upper and lower ends were closed 
by piles of rocks and tangled fallen trees; the rocky 
summit of the mountain itself made the southern wall ; 
the northern was a spur, or ridge, nearly vertical, and 
covered thick with pine-trees. A man might roam years 
on the mountain and not find this cleft. At the upper 
end gushed out a crystal spring, which trickled rather 
than ran, in a bed of marshy green, the entire length of 
the valley, disappeared in the rocks at the lower end, 
and came out no more; many times Alessandro had 
searched for it lower down, but could find no trace of 
it. During the summer, when he was hunting with 
Jeff, he had several times climbed the wall, and de 
scended it on the inner side, to see if the rivulet still ran; 
and, to his joy, had found it the same in July as in Jan- 
uary. Drought could not harm it, then. What salva- 
vation in such aspring! And the water was pure and 
sweet as if it came from the skies, 

A short distance off was another ridge or spur of the 
mountain, widening out into almost a plateau. This 
was covered with acorn-bearing oaks ; and under them 
were flat stones worn into hollows, where bygone gener- 
ations of Indians had ground the nuts into meal. Gen- 
erations long bygone indeed, for it was nut in the mem 
ory of the oldest now living that Indians had ventured 


Here we are safe! 


she cried, in 
‘I dreamed not it was 
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certain death to climb to its summit, and foolhardy in 
the extreme to go far up its sides. 

There was exhilaration in the place. It brought heal- 
ing to both Alessandro and Ramona. Even the bitter 
grief for the baby’s death was soothed. She did not 
seem so far off, since they had come so much nearer to 
the sky. They lived at first in a tent; no time to build 
a house, till the wheat and vegetables were planted. 
Alessandro was surprised, when he came to the plow- 
ing, to see how much good land he had. The valley 
thrust itself, in inlets and coves, into the very rocks of 
its southern wall; lovely sheltered nooks these were, 
where he hated to wound the soft, flower-filled sward 
with his plough. As soon as the planting was done, he 
began to fell trees for the house. No mournful gray 
adobe this time, but walls of hewn pine, with half the 
bark left on; alternate yellow and brown, as gay as if 
glad hearts had devised it; the roof, of thatch, tule, 
and yucca-stalks, double laid and thick, was carried out 
several feet in front of the house, making a sort of bower- 
like veranda, supported by young fir-tree stems, left 
rough. Once more Ramona would sit under a thatch 
with birds’-nests ia it. A little corral for the sheep, a 
rough shed for the pony, and the home was complete ; 
far the prettiest home they had ever had; and here, in 
the sunny veranda, when autumn came, sat Ramona, 
plaiting out of fragrant willow twigs a cradle. The one 
over which she had wept such bitter tears in the valley, 
they had burned the night before they left their Saboba 
home. It was in early autumn she sat plaiting this 
cradle. The ground around wasstrewn with wild grapes 
drying ; the bees were feasting on them in such clouds 
that Ramona rose frequently from her work to drive 
them away, saying, as she did so, ‘‘Good bees, make 
our honey from something else; we gain nothing if 
you drain our grapes for it; we want these grapes for 
the winter ;” and as she spoke, her imagination fled 
tleetly forward to the winter. The Virgin must have 
forgiven her, to give her again the joy of a child in her 
arms. Ay,u joy! Spite of poverty, spite of danger, 
spite of all that cruelty and oppression could do, it would 
still be a joy to hold her child in her arms. 

The baby was born before winter came. An old 
Indian woman, the same whose house they had hired in 
Saboba, had come up to live with Ramona. She was 


friendless now, her daughter having died, and she thank- 
fully came to be asa mother to Ramona. She was igno 
rant and feeble; but Ramona saw in her always the 


picture of what her own mother might perchance be, 
wandering, suffering, she knew not what or where ; and 
her yearning, filial instinct found sad pleasure in caring 
for this lonely, childless, aged one. 

Ramona was alone with her on the mountain at the 
time of the baby’s birth. Alessandro had gone to the 
valley, to be gone two days; but Ramona felt no fear. 
When Alessandro returned, and she laid the child in his 
arms, she said, with a smile, radiant once more, like the 
old smiles, ‘‘See, beloved! The Virgin bas forgiven 
me ; she has given us a daughter again !” 

But Alessandro did notsmile. Looking scrutinizingly 
into the baby’s face, he sighed, and said, ** Alas, Majella, 
her eyes are like mine, not yours |” 

“Tam glad of it,” cried Ramona. ‘* I was glad the 
first minute I saw it.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘It is an ill fate to have the 
eyes of Alessandro,” he said. ‘‘ They look ever on 
woe ;” and he laid the baby back on Ramona’s breast, 
and stood gazing sadly at her. 

‘Dear Alessandro,” said Ramona, ‘‘it is a sin to 
always mourn. Father Salvierderra said if we repined 
under our crosses, then a heavier cross would be laid 
onus. Worse things would come.” 

** Yes,” he said. ‘‘ That is true. Worse things will 
come.” And he walked away, with his head sunk deep 
on his breast. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letier. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable ] 


In The Christian Union for September 11 is a question in 
regard to Edgar Mortara and his present whereabouts. A 
quarter of a century ago there was a great stir about “‘ the 
boy Mortara,’’ who became a very important person, as 
your correspondent states, from the demand made on the 
Pontifical Government that he should be surrendered to his 
Jewish parents, living, as I remember, at Bologna, from 
whom he bad been taken on theclaim that, having been sur- 
reptitiously baptized by his nurse, he was a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and subject to its authorities. I 
cannot tell where he is, but the inquiry reminds me where he 
Was twenty-one years ago, when I saw him in rather an 
accidental way. 

In February, 1863, | was in Rome, and one afternoon was 
strolling about the church of San Pietro di Vincoli, where is 
to be seen the Moses of Michael Angelo, and in whose sac- 
risty is Guido’s charming picture, “ Speranza.’’ I was ac- 
costed in English by a gentleman who proved to be a canon 
of the Roman Church in Nova Scotia, and who perhaps 
had discovered in me some indubitable sign ef Americanism. 
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In the course of conversation, he said, ‘‘ And where do you 
think I have been ?”’? Knowing better than I, he informed me 
that he had just come from the adjoining convent, where he 
had been having an interview with the boy Mortara. He 
thought the same thing would be possible for meif I would 
call at a givenhour the next day, and, if I remember, he 
promised to arrangeit. Atall events, at noon the next day I 
presented myself, and, ringing the bell, inquired for Master 
Mortara. I was admitted, and after looking about the 
court and cloisters of the monastery for a while, encountered 
an intelligent young priest with a dozen boys, one of whom 
was introduced to me as the famous boy, whom his com- 
panions evidently regarded as the notable one ofthe lot. He 
appeared to be twelve or thirteen years old, with the clear 
olive skin and liquid black eye of an Italian, and some trace 
of the Jew, and as nice a looking boy as one often sees. 
He professed to be greatly contented with his situation, which 
very likely seemed more comfortable than being off in 
Bologna with his poor heretic parents. My friend the 
canon had tried to convince me that it was all according to 
law, and that his baptism, though stolen and imposed, 
would be his salvation. But in my experience I have not 
found Rome a good place to promote faith. I presume, how- 
ever, the boy found his earthly advantage in it; for it is 
altogether probable that he went through his training for the 
priesthood, and entered it in due time, and could be found 
now in some parochial or scholastic service of his church, 
which does not easily let such captives go. He was not one 
of the sights of Rome, and not likely to be seen by visitors, 
except in such accidental way as happened to me. Indeed, 
some comic American from New York, who overheard my 
conversation with the good canon, and whose young Catho- 
lic wife did not seem to know who the Mortara boy was, in- 
formed her that she might not be too inquisitive, that we 
were talking about a fellow who had been carried off in one 
of John Morgan’s raids in Kentucky, which were then 
making some stir at home. 

I have not answered your correspondent’s inquiry alto- 
gether. But he and others may be interested to know so 
much about the boy, and somebody else may be discovered 
who knows more of his later history. 8. L. C. 

Vassar CoLLeaE, N. Y. 


1. Was the father-in-law of Joseph an idolatrous priest ? and if 
so, is it to be inferred that Asenath became a proselyte to Joseph’s 
faith to remove the obstacle which he would otherwise have to 
such a marriage? 

2. What is to be understood by the gods which Rachel stole 
from her father Laban, seeing that the descendants of Abraham 
were instructed not to marry idolators * 

8. Had Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, always been a wor- 
shiper of the true God, or did he become so after his relationship 
to him, through the marriage of his daughter Zipporah? 

INQUIRER. 

Watrsam, Mass. 

1. Asenath’s father, Potipherah, was either a prince or a 
priest of On. As “‘On”’ means “ priestly city,’’ and as 
‘Potipherah’’ may be translated “‘ belonging to the sun,”’ 
a@ bame appropriate to a priest of Hierapolis, it is probable 
that Joseph’s father-in-law was an idolatrous priest. It 
would seem likely that Asenath received the name by which 
we know her on adopting Joseph’s religious faith. 

2. It shows that idolatry still existed to some extent in the 
land, and that Abraham’s descendants shared in it, not- 
withstanding the divine prohibition. (See Joshua xxiv., 
2, 14.) 

3. On this point Smith’s Bible Dictionary says: “ We 
may perhaps suppose that Jethro, before his acquaintance 
with Moses, was not a worshiper of the true God. Traces 
of this appear in the delay with respect to the circumcision 
of his son (Exodus iv., 24-26) ; indeed, it is even possible 
that Zipporah had afterward been subjected to a kind of 
divorce (Exodus xviil., 2) on account of her attachment to 
au alien, but that growing convictions were at work in the 
mind of Jethro, from the circumstances of Israel’s continual 
prosperity, till at last, acting upon them, he brought back 
his daughter,’’ etc. 


Will you be kind enough to inform your readers why there is 
no line of steamers sailing under the American flag between 
New York and Liverpool? H. F. D. 

Dansvie, N. Y. 

For the reason that ocean steamships can be built on the 
Clyde, and elsewhere in Great Britain and Europe, at a far 
lower cost thanin this country, owing to cheapness of labor 
and material. Moreover, not only can American-built steam- 
ships not compete on even terms with others, for the reason 
above given, but the United States registry law does not 
allow the transferral of foreign-built ships to registration 
under the American flag. These are the bare facts; the in- 
ferences drawn from them by protectionists and free-traders 
differ widely. For a discussion of the subject from both 
standpoints we would refer you to articles printed some 
time since in the ‘‘ North American Review,” by Captain 
John Codman and Nelson Dingley, Jr. (author of the Ding- 
ley Shipping Bill), the former presenting the free-trade and 
the latter the protectionist arguments. By special legisla- 
tion, the proposed Corbin Line, which intends to run pas- 
senger steamships from the end of Long Island to a small 
port in Wales (thus reducing the length of the ocean voy- 
age), is to be allowed to purchase and sail English-built 
steamers under American registry. This whole subject of 
the loss of the transatlantic carrying trade by the United 
States is an interesting and by no means simple one. It is 
impossible to adequately discuss it here. 


Can you tell me in your column of Inquiring Friends if Vol- 
ume IV. of Dr. Von Holst’s ** Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States’’ has been issued? The work Fas been com- 
pleted to 1850. R. 

Hiawatua, Kan. 

The fourth volume has not been issued. The publishers 
are Callaghan & Co., of Chicago. 
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A SUMMER DAY IN DOMESTIC INDIA. 
By Amrita Lat Roy. 


N the Hindu calendar the first day of the year is also 
the first day of the summer season. It falls in 
about the middle of April. The days of dryness and 
thirst are coming; and, in keeping with the Oriental 
fancy for symbolic ceremonies, the new year is ushered 
in by celebrations which tend to put the best face on the 
ensuing months of trial, while the advancing days are 
carried through by engagements and enjoyments cal- 
culated to temper suffering, encourage en‘urance, and 
arouse the best sentiments, as well as the useful activi- 
ties, of a people living under the tropical sun. Gods and 
spirits, alike with men and beasts, it is believed, will 
demand water above everything else during the scorch- 
ing season ; and religion, superstition, charity, hospital- 
ity, and every social instinct combine and vie with one 
another in observing the institutions of the gift of water 
and cooling comforts, and in making life as agreeable to 
suffering mortals as possible. The observances of the 
first day and month of the Hindu year are constant re- 
minders that ‘‘ water to the thirsty” is the greatest 
blessing and best gift during the period at hand. 

The dedication of water-pitchers to the spirits of de- 
ceased ancestors is one of the most characteristic cere- 
monies of this time in every Hindu household, and is 
begun on New Year's Day. The vulgar belief is that 
the departed spirits feel thirsty in the hot days of sum- 
mer, and the water, offered by means of sacred words 
and with pious devotion, will be acceptable to them. 
Intelligent persons, however, explain that this is only a 
solemn method of remembering our indebtedness to 
those that have gone before us, and that the consecra- 
tion of the pitchers is only a formal preliminary to their 
distribution as gifts. The ultimate destination of the 
pitchers, as a matter of fact, is quite different from 
where they were at first directed. They are divided 
among the households of the family priest, the barber, 
the washerman, the vegetable and fish women, the 
grocer, and other tradespeople serving the family, and 
also among as many neighbors as can be supplied. 

The pitchers may be earthen, of brass, or of silver, 
according to the means of the dedicator, and their 
number may range from seven (for the seven immediate 
ancestors, who must be satisfied) to any multiple of 
that number. Each one is painted on the side with the 
mark of the trident in white, red, and yellow, filled with 
the holy water of the Ganges, whenever available, and 
covered with a tray containing soaked rice, sweetmeats, 
and fruits, of which the banana must be one variety. 
The banana is said to be a favorite eatable with our 
gods, and always forms a part of devotional offerings. 
Curiously enough, our children and the very numerous 
monkeys of India are equally fond of it. Whether this 
isan evidence of the genealogical connection between 
these several species of beings, showing that the monkey 
is the predecessor of the human child, as the child is the 
father of the man, and that the future god will be the 
Coming Man, I leave for Occidental philosophers to ex- 
pound and expatiate upon. Anyhow, here is a fact. 

This act of consecration and distribution of water- 
jugs is continued every day during the first month by 
those whocan afford it. Giftsof money and clothing are 
often added. Charity and gift-giving is enjoined by the 
Hindu religion as a perennial duty, and is implicated in 
every religious observance. The special sacred days 
of the calendar are appointed for the particular benefit 
of persons of small means. who cannot be generous very 
often, but who must nevertheless practice alms-giving 
once in a while. 

The wayside hospitality is a peculiar feature notice- 
able in Indian traveling in the summer months, which, 
as an act of love and charity, deserves commendation. 
This institution is no ‘‘respecter of persons” or castes, 
and beasts of burden, and even the despised dogs, are 
included in it with genvine fraternity. On the high 
roads of travel, all through the country, there are cot- 
tages built at intervals by the hospitality of individual 
persons and rich men of the localities, where tired pas- 
sengers are rested and refreshed. Each cottage has a 
hired host, who is a Brahmin, or other high-caste per- 
son, and it is his duty to ask the passer-by to walk in 
and be rested. Anyone may come in and be entertained 
with soaked peas, molasses, and cold water, free of 
charge. Often an old couple, retired froin the world, 
spend their evening days aad whole savings in such act 
of charity. Large tubs full of water are placed outside 
the cottage for cattle and other beasts. 

The first month of the year is the month par eminence 
for the exercises of bathing, and for pilgrimage to the 
great rivers with that end in view. True it is that a 
daily morning bath before breakfast is followed, both as 
a duty and a habit, by all adult Hindus after they have 
dropped their last milk tooth, and dipping one’s self in 
the holy Ganges is meritorious on all occasions ; but the 
first summer month is observed as the fittest time for 
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emphasizing the practice. People of both sexes and all 
ages flock in the carly mornings, before sunrise, to the 
great river, from miles around. Elderly persons, and 
even sanctimonious youths, perform the rite twice, or 
even oftener, in the day. When the holy river is not 
accessible, the difficulty is overcome in a characteristic 
manner; after bathing in ordinary water a few drops of 
the holy liquid, preserved in all Hindu households, from 
year’s end to year's end, is sprinkled on the head, with 
an invocation to ‘‘ Mother Ganges” that she may accept 
it as a full performance. 

During this month, too, rich men purchase and lay 
by stocks of salvation by digging tanks for public use, 
planting banyan trees along roadsides, to afford sun- 
burnt wayfarers that comprehensive and cooling shade 
which is one of their best friends and shelters on the 
road, and by distributing fans, fruits, umbrellas, and 
other articles of necessity or comfort in summer. 

The Hindu women, of all ages, occupy themselves 
with religious and social dutics of various kinds in the 
days of thisseason. Every morning, immediately after 
ablutions, the housewives pay homage to the sacred cow 
by washing her and decorating her with flowers, when 
they pray for plenty and blessings on the household, even 
as the “‘desire-fulfilling” animal, Aamdhenu (a name 
for the cow), ungrudgingly fills the house with the riches 
of nourishing food, and stocks the farm with life. 

Young, newly-marricd girls, varying in age from eight 
to sixteen, appease the god of death, Yama, in the rite 
of the Yama Pooker, or Death's Tank, so that the grim 
messenger may not snatch away their husbands and 
leave them hopeless widows. A vat is dug in the ground, 
from two to three feet square, and a foot decp ; water 
lilies are planted in it ; small fishes and crocodiles made 
of clay are put in; and images of Yama are placed at 
the four corners. Before breakfast, the young girl, re 
cently bathed, and with a new-washed dress on, silts by 
one side of the small tank with her face toward the ris- 
ing sun, and pours water on the heads of the four im 
ages, at the same time muttering prayers in verse. One 
passage runs thus: ‘‘I worship Death in this tank ; as 
a reward I shall feed on cream cakes on plates of gold, 
and wear the sankha forever.” The sankha is a brace- 
let made of shell, worn at the left wrist by a married 
female whose husband is alive. The woman is blessed, 
indeed, who may die with her sankha on. 

Little, unmarried girls perform the Sha Juti every 
evening, at which they draw pictures of gods, temples, 
the sun, the moon, trees, boats, animals, bouses, etc., 
on floors washed and cleaned by their own hands. 
These exercises are for the purpose of cultivating their 
habits of industry, devotion, neatness, observation, etc., 
though there is seldor any systematic training in draw- 
ing given. Their task is preceded by an invocation to 
the god Siva, which begins thus: ‘‘ Grant, O Siva, that 
I may not fall into the hands of a dunce.” 

Matha Bandha, or the doing-up of a lady friend’s 
hair, isa form of friendly hospitality indulged in by 
young married ladies in the summer days. A young 
lady invites her friend to come to her house daily in the 
afternoon, when she entertains the guest in the follow- 
ing fashion: The invited friend, on arrival, is given a 
seat and fanned by the hostess. Her head and hair are 
then anointed with cooling oil, the latter is done into 
plaits, and the toilet is completed by the tying of the 
final knot. The hostess then wipes her friend all over 
with a moisttowel. After concluding this feat, she treats 
the guest to a lunch of fruits and confections. She may 
then either accompany her friend to the latter’s house, 
to be treated by her in the same way, or she may visit 
some other friend of hers who is her hostess for the month. 
At the end of the month each guest receives as present 
a new suit and a smal] sum of money from her hostess, 

Outside of the house, where every duty, every cere- 
mory, every observance of religion or bowing down to 
superstition, is peculiarly or exclusively feminine, there 
is one important institution having a part in bringing in 
the new year, in which the males of the community are 
prominently interested, and which, I am sure, the busi 
ness people of this country will fully appreciate. This 
is the opening of new books by merchants and shop- 
keepers on the evening of New Year's Day, from which 
fact another name given to it is the ‘‘Day of New 
Books.” It is thought proper that old accounts should 
be closed, or at least balanced, and new ones begun by 
customers with their traders, on the tirst day of the year. 
All the stores and offices are fancifully or gorgeously 
decorated with flowers, canopies, and hangings. The 
books, pens, and ink-bottles are new and fresh. The 
weights, scales, and other appurtenances of shopkeeping 
are polished and brightened. And every article is con 
secrated with suitable ceremonies, In the evening the 
places are illuminated, and all regular and known 
customers have been invited to enjoy feasting and music 
at the tradesmen’s expease. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which not unfrequently interferes with the expected 
merriment of many an invited customer. Each guest is 
expected to pay off at least a part of his debt. The 
head clerk, or the master himself, sits at one end of the 
room on a cushion, with a writing-desk and account 
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books before him, making entries of all payments. It 
is regarded auspicious that every guest should put down 
at least one silver piece, which would be credited to his 
account. Customers who have already settled their ac- 
counts, therefore, deposit money in advance, while some 
of those unable to make fitting entries on the day choose 
to forego the music and the sweets. However, with the 
failure of some and the liberality of others, the book 
generally begins the year well. Every day, on opening 
the book, a small sum is credited to the service of some 
particular deity, and at the end of the year the total 
amount is collated and faithfully applied to the prom- 
ised offering. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
R. H. C. TRUMBULL has wisely put his suggest- 
D ive articles on Sunday-school teaching in book 
form, under the title of ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,” ! 
and we give our readers a taste of a work which cannot 
fail to be very helpful : 

‘*When a teacher, fully possessed of a truth worth 
teaching, fully familiar with wise methods of teaching, 
and fully acquainted with a scholar whom he would 
teach, finds himself face to face with that scholar, 
and the scholar, in turn, is there, all intent on re- 
ceiving instruction, then comes the teacher's duty of 
making clear that which he would teach to the scholar ; 
and making atruth clear is something more than stating 
and declaring a truth ; often a great deal more. 

‘‘ Words are commonly less expressive and less defi- 
nite than visible objects. A word is an arbitrary sign, 
adopted by those who choose to accept it, as standing 
for or suggesting a particular thing ; it carries no mean- 
ing in itself. To those who are uninstructed in its 
accepted symbolisms or suggestions, any word is mean- 
ingless or misleading. Just here is where visible objects 
often have a decided advantage in making one’s mean- 
ing clear. The word ‘like’ or ‘dislike,’ for example, 
would convey a clear meaning to one fairly acquainted 
with English; but it would give no idea to a Hindu, 
noreven to a Frenchman. But a gesture of approval 
or of repulsion, with an accompanying facial expression 
of satisfaction or disgust, would be understood alike the 
world over. So, again, the word ‘dog,’ or the word 
‘rose,’ would convey a meaning in one part of the world, 
but not in another, while a fiuished picture of the ani- 
mal or of the flower would make the thing designated 
clear to any one who could see, whatever language he 
was accustomed to, But gestures, pictures, and words 
may all fail of conveying one’s meaning to another; 
they will fail unless they are used well and wisely. 

‘© A large share of the really important words used by 
most ministers are practically unintelligible to a large 
proportion 7of their hearers; and a large proportion of 
the words relied on by Sunday-schovl teachers for the 
conveying of their ideas to their scholars convey no 
meaning, or a wrong one, to those to whom they are 
thus addressed, Hearers generally gain their idea of 
a public discourse from its drift, rather than from its de- 
tailed statements ; or, perhaps yet more commonly, from 
a single pointed remark or telling illustration used by the 
speaker; and it is by no means a rare thing for a 
hearer to receive from a speaker just the opposite im- 
pression from that which the speaker sought to express 
It may or it may not be true that a good woman heard 
an English bishop preach from the text, ‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God,’ and then, afterward, 
asked by the distinguished preacher whether she had 
enjoyed the sermon, responded: * Ol! it was all very 
fine ; but, my lord, I believe there’s a Go’ for all that.’ 
Evin if this is not veritable, it might have been. As 
marked a misunderstanding as this of a preacher's mean- 
ing occurs in more places than one on every Lord’s 
Day, in both England and America. On one occasion, 
within my personal knowledge, the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
in preaching a sermon, sought to guard him elf against 
being misunderstood, by saying explicitly : ‘ Now, do 
not understand me as saying ¢A/s,” and thereupon he 
stated what he did mot mean to teach. ‘Nor under- 
stand me as saying ‘Ais,’ he said, before stating another 
proposition ; and so again the third time. In that case, 
however, one of the more prominent hearers of Dr. 
Bushnell—a man of far more than ordinary intelligence 
—made an attack on Dr. Bushnell in the public prints, 
as having taught in that sermon the very things which 
Mr. Bushnell s.id he did not mean; and the critic 
qnoted all of the words of one of these statements 
after another, except the word ‘not,’ in proof of his 
assertion. And this was not a point of theology, 
where terms are peculiarly liable to be misapprehended ; 
but it was in the field of practical life, where there was 
less apparent danger of smbiguity of statement; and the 
critic was unquestionably honest in believing that the 
preacher had aflirmed what he really had denied. 

‘Children are continually getting wrong impressions 
as to the meaning of words, and as to the relations of 
different facts communicated to them ; and unless those 
errors ure ascertained and corrected, there is no hope of 
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making truth clear within the scope of those errors 
When my little son was six years old, he stood at the 
window waiching the signs of a funeral from a neigh- 
bor'’s house. As the coffin was carried out, he expressed 
surprise at its length, since it contained only the dead 
man’s body. ‘Thereupon a few questions from the boy’s 
mother revealed the fact thatthe very effort to teach 
him that ‘ only the Jody is laid away in the grave’ had 
given hii the not unnatural idea that the head and arms 
and legs were carefully removed before burial. Again, 
in my home circle, the Sunday-school lessons were read 
over and talked about at family prayers. One of my 
daughters was greatly interested in the story of Joseph. 
When the transfer was made in the lesson course from 
Genesis to Matthew, I found that my daughter was sup 
posing, for some time, that Joseph of Nazareth who 
went down into Egypt with the Holy Child was the 
same Joseph about whom she had known as living in 
Egypt before then. For this error I was to blame, not 
she; forI had not made clear the difference between 
the two Josephs, and the two periods of their lives. 

‘‘T was, atone time, examining a school of bright 
Massachusetts children concerning their lessons about 
the Israelites in Egypt. ‘In what country were the 
Israelites living at this time ?” I asked. ‘In Egypt,’ 
came up as the answer from all. ‘In what state, or in 
what condition, were the Israelites held, while in 
Egypt? ‘In bondage.’ I wondered whether all knew 
the meaning of that word they tad given so readily ; 
so I asked, ‘What do you mean by bondage? What 
is bondage ?’? ‘A house,’ was the answer from several 
This raised a laugh, and other scholars answered, 
‘Slavery.’ But I saw, at once, that those mistaken 
scholars had been misled, not unnaturally, by the 
title of the first lesson of the quarter, as given in the 
International Series: ‘The House of Bondage.’ A 
mistake just there was, however, hardly less important 
to the thread of the quarter’s lessson than was, in its 
place, the doubt of the juryman who at the close of an 
important trial asked to be informed of the meaning of 
the words ‘ plaintiff’ and ‘defendant,’ which he had 
heard used so freely in the testimony and arguments in 
thecase. Anexplanation would, in either instance, have 
made the doubtful language clear; but it was all- 
important that that explanation be at the opening, 
rather than at the close, of the examination of the sub- 
ject under investigation. 

‘* A Massachusetts Sunday-school teacher was talking 
with her scholars about one of our Lord’s miracles of 
healing, and she said that Jesus was now just as ready 
to make our souls whole and sound as he was in olden 
time to make men’s bodies whole. After pressing this 
point, she asked that any one who thought that their 
souls were in no need of cure would raise their hands. 
Up went several hands. At this she asked what they 
understood by having their souls cured. Promptly 
there came back the answer from a bright little boy : 
‘You mean when the bottom of our feet don’t ache.’ 
An odd conception that, but one which, while it re- 
mained, was a hopeless barrier to making the truth 
clear concerning spiritual wholeness. A gentleman 
told me that, when he was a lad, he went to his Chris- 
tian employer and sought counsel under burden of con- 
scious sin. ‘ Your only hope,’ was the prompt reply, 
‘is in accepting Jesus Christ as the propitiation for 
your sin.’ What ‘ propitiation’ meant that teacher did 
did not make clear ; nor did the scholar know for him 
self ; and so, for a time, it barred the way of salvation, 
instead of pointing it out. 

‘In view of one’s constant liability to use words which 
his hearers do not understand, or which for the time 
being they misapprehend, a teacher bas the responsi- 
bility and the duty of being always careful to make 
clear to his scholars the truths he would teach them. 
And in this effort a teacher may not rest satisfied with 
the mere declaration of the truth, in words that seem 
io himself explicit and plain ; nor can he be sure that he 
has made the truth clear, just because his scholars re- 
state to him in the same words the truth he has declared 
tothem. Telling a thing is not in itself teaching that 
thing; nor is hearing a recitation teaching the thing 
recited. The words which the teacher employs in the 
telling may be words which the scholar does not under 
stand ; or, again, the scholar may misapprehend the 
point and the purport of the teacher’s statements, even 
while he knows the meaning of the several words em 
ployed. If this be the case as the scholar hears the 
words, it is in no way changed by the scholar’s repeat 
ing the words back again just as he heard them. 
You send a letter in cipher oy telegraph. The oper- 
ator at the other end of the line ‘repeats’ back the 
message just as he received it, in order to show that it 
was sent correctly. But neither the receiving of these 
words nor the repeating them, by that operator, gives 
him any idea of their true meaning; for they are in 
cipher. A great deal of the ordinary class-teaching in 
Sunday-school is in cipher ; a cipher of which the key 
has never been given to the scholars. 

‘The undue reliance on mere words as an agency in 
the work of imparting knowledge has been a prominent 
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cause of retarding the attainment of knowledge in the 
minds of scholars who have been taught to memorize 
words, in our week-day schools and our Sunday-schools, 
under the impression that the knowledge of the word 
was, to a certain extent at least, identical with a knowl- 
edge of the truth symbolized by those words. 

‘‘Making the truth clear to a scholar involves a clear 
understanding of the truth by the teacher; his clear 
understanding, also, of the scholar’s measure of knowl- 
edge, and of the scholar’s methods of thought and 
speech. It involves, moreover, close attention on the 
scholar’s part, and wise methods of exhibiting, explain- 
ing, and illustrating the truth on the part of the teacher. 
Without his making clear the truth which he would 
teach, the teacher may indeed know that truth for him- 
self, but he cannot cause the scholar to know it; and 
teaching is causing one to know. No teaching of a 
truth is possible until that truth is made clear to him 
who is to be taught. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 8g 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 

Allow me to call your attentiun to inclosed circular for the 
*weman of forty, too old to enter college” (Christian Union 
September 25), with the hope that you will publish what you can 
of it. Dr. Abbott is one of the Counselors, and no doubt wiil 
commend the plan. There isan excellent article in this same 
number of The Christian Uaion (September 25) on the Chautau- 
qua University, of which the C. L. 8. C. will, Ipresume, soon be 
adepartment. In the six weeks’ Summer School at Chautau- 
qaa there is an excellent opportunity to study elocution and 
other branches that one cannot learn by correspondence 

Yours, J.A.8. 

The circular inclosed is that of the Chautauqua Scientific 
and Literary Circle. It is quite too long to print here, and 
we do not see how to condense it. We should recommend 
any one desiring to pursue any course of study at home, or 
having only time to study during a few weeks in the sum- 
mer, to apply, inclosing a two-cent stamp, to Miss K. F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., for information respecting the 
various helps offered by Chautauqua. It is growing con- 
stantly in efficiency, and all that our correspondent says of 
it is true. 


Several years ago I clipped from the paper a very beautiful 
poem, then going the rounds, entitled “ The Last Hour,” by 
Juliet C. Marsh, an occasional contributor of yours. I regret that 
my copy is lost, and I do not know where to find the poem. Can 
you help me, in your column of Hints and Questions?’ Is it in 
any collection My impression is that it was published 
in one of the magazines. Can you tell me anything of the 
author? Does she write undera nom de plume? If you can 
tind the poem, would you repriut it in your columns, that I may 
replace my copy? M. E.G. 

The author, we think, writes over her own name. She 
lives in the vicinity of New York. We do not find the 
poem. 


of poems? 


Will you please give me, through your paper or by letter, the 
address of the training-schools for nurses in Boston or Chicago ? 
Is it too late for a young woman to gain admittance for the en- 
suing year? SUBSCRIBER, 

In New York there are at least three : one connected with 
Bellevue Hospital, for which application should be made at 
426 East Twenty-sixth Street: one connected with the 
Charity Hospital under the care of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Corrections, 66 Third Avenue, and one 
with New York Hospital, 8 West Sixteenth Street. One of 
our Chicago subscribers will perhaps give the facts about 
training-schools for nurses in that city. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find the little 
poem, ** To whom shall we give thanks +” 

it begins with a little boy’s thanking the pump after taking a 
good draught of water. The pump says, **Oh,don’t thank me,” 
and refers him to the water ; the water to the clouds, the clouds 
to the ocean, and the ocean to God. 

It was the last piece learned by my little boy, who has recently 
died, and lam very anxious to have it. In learning it he used 
up the only copy Ihad. I shall be very grateful to any one who 
will telp me toit Sincerely, A. F, E. 


Some months since 1 wrote you, asking for the name of the 

author of a poem called ** The Fratricide,”’ and commencing : 
“He stood on the brow of the well-known hill; 
Its few gray oaks moaned over him still.” 

A literary friend in England to whom I occasionally send a 
copy of the Christian Union has written to me for the informa- 
tion, and thinks it Whittier’s, but cannot find it in any of his 
published works. Can any of your subseribers oblige me by 
stating where it can be found’ E. W. 


The poem calle’ for in Hints. Questions, and Experiences of 
The Christian Union for September 18, 1884, is by Phaebe Cary. 
I found it in a school reader; but it is probably in any col- 
lection of her poems. I can send the words to the inquirer if 
she wishes. M. E. C. 

It is to be found in a volume entitled ‘-The Last Poems 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary,” and is entitled ‘The Leak in 
the Dike.”’ The first lines are: 

* The good dame looked from her cottage 
At the close of the pleasant day.” 


Can you tell me where I can procure the photograph of the 
author of * John Halifax” (Miss Mulock)? Do you know her 
address? Where can one obtain photographs of noted men 
and women, and at what price ? Yours, M. E. C. 

Photographs of noted men and women can be obtained of 
Mr. Fay, Broadway, near Fourth Street; the price varies 
very much, according to size, etc. You can reach Mrs. 
Craik by addressing her in care of Harper & Brothers, New 
York, of course inclosing the proper postage. 
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“DPD. R. C.” will find the stanza, ‘“‘ Careless seems the Great 
Avenger,”’ ete., quoted by Farrar in his ‘** Early Days of Chris- 
tianity,” and the author of which he wants to know, in J. R. 
Lowell's ** The Present Crisis,” one of his profoundest, noblest 
poems, written thirty-nine years ago, but whose sentiments 
were never truer and never needed to be realized more than now. 

J. M. H. 

We have had occasion before to call attention to this 

poem, which we wish we had space to reprint. 


Will you kindly say in “‘ Answers to Inquirers * where particu- 
lars may be obtained of an entertainment called * Authors’ 
Carnival **? E. G. 

There have been numerous accounts in the papers, but we 
should not, without search, know where to find one now. 
But among our readers there must be many who have taken 
active part in arranging such an entertainment, and we 
shall be glad to publish notes from them. 


©ur Younc Forks. 
HISTORY OF ONE NEWSBOY. 


a ULLO, Mr. ——! Mickey’s in the jug,” yelled 

H a diminutive specimen of the professional news- 
boy, as the manager of the ‘‘ Morning News” entered 
his counting-room one morning last Fall. 

‘““Where, my boy?” asked the manager, with a 
smile. 

‘‘In the cooler; got pulled in for piping a watch last 
night. He’s been asking for you all morning, but ther 
police wouldn't send for you, so I said I’d cum.” 

‘*Mickey ” was one of the brightest and most enter- 
prising little fellows in the corps of regular newsboys 
who called at the mailing-room of the ‘‘ Morning News” 
at four o’clock every morning, as regular as the day 
dawned, and the knowledge that he was in trouble was 
a matter of deep regret by the entire business office. 
He was kind-hearted and generous toa fault, and ever 
willing to do a favor or to earn an honest penny. His 
natural shrewdness and sagacity was a marked feature 
in one so young (he was scarcely ten), and when turned 
to a mischievous end, there was no end to his pranks 
and tricks. Still, he had never been discovered doing 
anything dishonest; and it was in hopes that there 
might be some mistake that the matter was investigated 
at the police station. 

But Mickey was guilty. His own confession con- 
victed him ; and at the hearing that morning he was sent 
to the county jail at New Castle to await trial. 

“I did it, Mr. ——, and there ain’t no use on me deny- 
in’ it,” said he, as, through the kindness of the chief of 
police, he was allowed to remain in the waiting-room of 
the station for afew minutee. ‘‘ But I thought you could 
get me out; won’t you, please ?” 

‘‘No, Mickey ; I cannot get you out now. You have 
broken the law, and must go to jail; but I will see what 
I can do,” said the manager, kindly laying his hand on 
the little fellow’s head, and endeavoring to get him to 
raise his eyes from the floor. ‘‘ What made you take 
the watch ? You knew it was wrong.” 

**T don’t know ; somethin’ in me did it, and the next 
thing I knowed I was cotched.” 

** You would have been no better off had you escaped,” 
was the earnest reply. ‘‘ You would have been punished 
some time. Everybody is who steals.” 

‘“’*Spect I would, if yousay so. But, please, Mr. ——, 
get me out this time, and I'll never pipe again—’deed I 
won't.” 

“T can’t do anything to-day, Mickey, but will just 
as soon as I can.” 

‘But mustI go over to jail and be locked up with all 
the ‘fessional thieves and murders? Oh, please, Mr. 
~—, don’t let ’em do that—please, don’t !” 

It was truly pitiful to witness the poor boy’s distress, 
but nothing could be done that day, and, in company 
with several other youthful criminals, he was carted off 
to prison. 

As the State of Delaware does not possess such au 
institution as a reform school or house of correction, 
Mickey’s fears of being locked up with hardened 
criminals were well founded, but there was no help for 
it until the machinery of delivery could be put in mo- 
tion. The evidence againt him was conclusive, and the 
punishment for his crime was six months to two years 
in jail, and twenty lashes at the whipping-post. Yet, 
owing to his tender years, the prosecuting attorney 
decided to not push the case, and, after a week’s delib- 
eration, and upon the promise of his parents, who had 
removed to Philadelphia, to take him home and look 
well to his future, Mickey was released, and, in company 
with his mother, left the city. 

For weeks he did not show up at the ‘‘ News” 
office, and the managers and his old companions began 
to wonder what had become of him, when one pleasant 
morning he made his appearance, wearing the uniform 
of a District Telegraph boy, and looking decidedly im- 
proved in every particular. 

He walked into the counting-room with the air of a 
police captain, and asked for the manager. 

‘He is in his private office,” said the polite book- 
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keeper, failing to recognize him. ‘‘ Have you anything 
for him ?” 

“Tell him Mickey Williams is here,” he replied, 
proudly airing his new uniform in front of a group of 
admiring newsboys. 

Mickey did not need a card to be admitted to any 
part of the ‘‘ Morning News” building, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the best chair the manager 
owned. 

“Well, Mr. ——, didn’t I tell you I’d be honest and 
get into work when you got me out of ther crib at New 
Castle,” said he, proudly, his bright little face fairly 
beaming with pride as he spoke. 

“Yes, Mickey ; and I am glad to see it. 
have you been in the telegraph service ?” 

‘‘Overa month. A man got me the job one day ’coz 
I saved his hat from bein’ run over by a horse.” 

‘* Well, how do you like it by this time ?” asked the 
manager, with a smile. 

‘Tip top,” was the emphatic reply. ‘Golly, but 
it’s fun! and then I make lots of tips from the ladies 
by takin’ their notes to their fellers, and carryin’ their 
packages, and sich. The boss sez Iam the quickest boy 
on the force,” he continued, proudly. 

‘That's right, Mickey ; always try to please your 
employer, and you will never be out of a situation.” 

‘That's what I do do. But I say,” he continued, a 
scared look appearing on his face, ‘‘I tell you it was 
awful, being locked up with them ther thieves and 
murders.” 

“* Well, Mickey, let that prove a lesson to you.” 

“Oh, you can bet yer boots I'll never pipe anything 
ag’in. But say, Mr. M——, don’t you think it’s awful 
to put little boys in jail with a whole pack of bad men 
like that? I do.” 

“Yes, I do think itis not right. 
treat you ?” 

“Oh, first rate, only it made me shiver to hear some 
of the men in there swear, and talk about shooting peo 
ple, and robbing houses, and stealing horses, and sich. 
How do they expect a boy to reform in such a crowd as 
that ? Why,” said the boy, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ one old 
feller wanted to teach me how to pick pockets and steal 
handkerchiefs when folks wasn’t lookin’; but I told him 
I was never goin’ to steal again ; then he laughed, and 
got the men all to call me ‘sissy.’ I’m goin’ to re- 
member that old codger fer that.” 

“Well, Mickey, we got you out just as soon as we 
could, and now you must not forget your promises.” 

‘Oh, I won't. That’s what I come over for. I 
wanted to come and thank you long ago, but the boss 
wouldn’t let me off until I’d been on a month.” 

“I didn’t care much to see anybody but you and 
some of the boys, ’coz I don’t think much of this 
place now. Anybody that will put a little boy in jail 
with a pack of thieves and murders is too mean for 
me. I’m goin’ to live in Philad’a forever.” 

With a hearty good-by the lad departed, and when last 
seen was showing off his fine clothes to a crowd of his 
former associates. 

Mickey was right. Who could expect a boy to re- 
form when thrown into the society of professional 
thieves and hardened criminals, to listen to their 
coarse jests and learn their modes of plying their ne 
farious avocations? And yet this boy, raised aud 
cradled on the street, who had been deprived of all 
moral training and influence, who never knew the com- 
forts of iuiome or the benefits of good advice, recog: 
nized the injury that had been done him by the civil 
authorities, and was ready to resent it in his own child- 
ish way. 

A few months after the events just narrated, and but 
a short time ago, Mickey put in appearance again, but, 
oh! how changed! The uniform was gone, he was rag- 
ged and dirty, and a hang-dog expression adorned his 
usual happy face. He entered the office quietly, as if 
to avoid being recognized, and when approached by the 
cashier, tried to escape by the back door. When cap- 
tured and brought into the manager’s office, he was 
about as hard a looking specimen of the street Arab as 
one would meet in a day’s journey through New York 
City. 

“Why, Mickey!” said the astonished manager. 
‘* What in the world has happened to you now ?” 

“‘Nuthin’.” 

““ Yes, but there has, though. 
to get so dirty and ragged ?” 

“Oh ! I’m tough again.” 

‘*Tough !” 

“Yes, tough. ’Tain’t no use for a boy to try to re- 
form in this country !” said the boy, bitterly, a suspicion 
of tears in his eyes. 

““Why, what isthe matter now? Where is your uni- 
form ?” 

No reply. 

“Are you not in the service now ?” asked the man- 
ager, kindly 

Still Mickey preserved a dogged silence. 

‘* Mickey !” said the manager, sternly, ‘‘ have you been 
stealing again ?” 


How long 


But how did they 


Where have you been, 
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“« No, sir, I hain’t!” replied the boy, with flashing 
eyes. 

‘Well, then, what is wrong? I am very sorry to 
see you inthis condition again, after all] have done for 
you.” 

For a few minutes the lad made no reply ; then, lifting 
his tear-stained face, he said, his voice trembling as he 
spoke : 

“* Well, I'll tell you, Mr. , but I won't tell no one 
else. I’ve been bounced from the force.” 

“Discharged ?” 

“Yes, and just ‘cause I wouldn’t say I stole a t'l’graph 
instrument.” 

‘‘And did you take it, Mickey ?” 

‘No, sir,” indignantly. ‘‘ What would I want with 
a t’)’graph instrument’ I couldn't play on it.” 

““ Who did take it ?” 

‘‘ Don’t know, and don’t care. They blamed me first 
one, just cause one of the kids told the boss I had been 
in jail down here.” 

‘*That’s too bad, Mickey ; but you will come out all 
right if you are innocent.” 

“What's that got to do with it, I’d like ter know ? 
Didn't I ‘’fess up’ when I piped the watch, and didn’t 
they put me in jail with a whole gang of ’fessional 
thieves and murders, and haven’t I tried to be honest 
ever since ? but how’s a boy going to be honestfafter he’s 
been in jail once, I’d like ter know? Don't everybody 
give him a kick, and don’t all the boys call him names, 
and stay away from him like as he were a rattlesnake ? 
’Tain’t no use ; I’ve tried as hard as any one could,” re- 
plied the boy, bitterly. 

“Well, Mickey, but you must try again. If you 
are honest, and work hard to please, you will suc- 
ceed.” 

‘*Oh! that’s only preachin’ ; ’twon’t work with me. I 
did work hard, and I was honest, but they give me the 
bounce just the same-ee.” 

‘‘Are you willing to go up to Philadelphia with me, 
and tell your former employer to his face that you did 
not take the instrument ?” 

‘With you, Mr. ——? Course I will; and will you 
tell him I swor’d off, and don’t pipe any more ”” 

‘*T will speak a good word for you, and if you do what 
is right, perhaps you will get back on the force again.” 

“Oh, Til do anything, if you will get my uniform 
back again.” 

‘‘ Well, then, to commence with, go and wash your 
face and hands, and brush up your clothes.” 

Like a flash he was off, and when he returned, an 
hour after, his personal appearance had undergone 
such a change that he would readily have passed for 
another boy. His handsome little face fairly beamed 
with delight at the prospect of having some one to 
champion his cause ; and that afternoon. as the manager 
of the ‘‘ News” took his departure for Philadelphia, 
Mickey stood on the platform at the station, and waved 
his dilapidated little Lat until the train was out of sight. 

Upon investigation at the office of the District Tele- 
graph service in Philadelphia, it was found that Mickey’s 
statement of the case was about correct. There was no 
absolute proof that the boy had stolen the instrument, but 
suspicion had pointed in his direction, owing to his hav- 
ing been in jail for stealing a watch in this State ; and on 
these grounds he had been dismissed. The kind-hearted 
manager expressed deep regret for the injustice that had 
been done the boy, as the ‘instrument, supposed to have 
been stolen, had been found among the waste paper 
a few days later. 

“I tried hard to find the boy,” he said, ‘‘but I 
learned he had left the city, and if you will send him to 
me I will reinstate him and give him a new uniform.” 

To say Mickey was rejoiced would be mildly express- 
ing his feelings. His innocence had been proved and 
his position regained, and should he live to be a hun- 
dred years old he will never forget his benefactor. 

There is a good lesson in this little story for every boy 
that reads it, and they should bearit in mind. Mickey 
is no myth, but areal live little newsboy, and he suffered 
all that this narrative has mad ehim suffer ; and yet how 
easily he could have avoided it all had he not taken the 
Jirst step! Boys! you who have good, kind parents, and 
pleasant homes, and ever so much to be thankful for ; 
you whose parents are poor, and who compel you to 
work at an early age in order to help them; you who 
have not the benefits of good advice, and pleasant sur- 
roundings—all of you, bear this one fact in mind always : 
it is the first step in crime that lays the foundation for 
all the misery ; it is the first step that opens the way, 
and makes easy the second. Don’t take it, boys! pon’r 
TAKE IT ! 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OW these frosty nights are sending the nuts down ! 
H And, such a afternoon as this, what could be better 
fun than going into the woods after them? If I werea 
little younger I should be tempted to shut my desk and 
call the children together for a nutting frolic. A few 
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days ago I saw a beautiful bunch of chestnut burs, and 
when we broke them open and the shiny brown nuts 
came out I thought they were as pretty things as ever 
grew. But why should the nuts need such a prickly 
covering ? If peachesor grapes or strawberries had such 
a cover I should notso much wonder, for they get badly 
treated by the ants and the bees and the robins. Why, 
a friend of mine away off in Maine says that the birds 
took almost all their small fruit this year. If the berries 
had a good thick prickly shell on them the birds could 
not get them, could they ?, Ah! now! have it! Perhaps 
we are the thieves, and the berries were meant for the 
birds, who have no sharp teeth, and the nuts were shut 
up in those safe boxes till they should be ready for the 
squirrels. There must be some plan about it. How 
many kinds of nuts grow in your neighborhood ? 
Suppose you plant a few nuts this Fall and see how 
many little trees will start to grow next spring. | will 
ask Carl and Trixie to do it, and we will see who raises 
the greatest variety. 


Harroor, Turkey, August 25, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

As you wanted me to tell you about the people here, and about 
their customs and dress, I will write to you now in my vacation. 

The Armentans have a festival called Vartevar. On this day 
they throw water on one another, and the children have a nice 
time over it ; but no one seems to know why this festival is kept, 
nor the reason why they throw the water. 

The houses here are made of stone and sun-dried bricks made 
of mud. Theinsice and ontside are plastered with mud. The 
roofs are flat, and the people sleep on them in summer. They 
have no bedsteads, but they spread a mattress down on the roof, 
or on the mud-plastered floor of the room, and then they put 
their thick quilts over them and go to sleep 

How would you like to eat bread three or four months old ? 
Bakers’ bread, or market bread, as ve call it here, is made fresh 
every day, and baked in thin loaves. But that made in the 
houses is rolled very thin like pie-crust, and baked on the side of 
a large round hole in the ground. This is called ** tandoor”™ 
bread. Jt is very nice at first. When it is dry and hard they 
dip it in cold water and wrapitup in aclotha little while be 
fore eating, to make it soft 

The dress of the people is loose and fiowing. In the villages 
the men and women wear dark blue cotton clothes, almost 
exactly alike, but the women wear a dark cotton handkerchief 
over their heads and across their mouths. Some of the men in 
the city wear the Frank dress, with a red fez instead of a hat. 
When the women go in the street they wear a white cotton 
sheet, or a silk one, over them. 


I must say good-by now, from Epwarp H. B. 


Is not the ‘‘tandoor” bread something like our pilot 
bread, or “‘ hard tack”? Thank you very much for 
telling us so many of the customs of your neighbors. 
When you write again, tell us how the men and women 
pass their time. Have they shops and mills and sewing- 
machines ? What time do they eat breakfast, and what 
do they have to eat? I suppose their Sunday is not 
much like ours, is it? Have you any pleasant com- 
panions among the natives ? 


I friend sends me this letter, which she thinks you will 
be interested to read : 
SANDERSVILLE, Ga,, August 17, 1884. 
I think I will sit down and tell you what I did last Christmas. 
I wanted to make some money, and as there were a great many 
people in town Christmas week, I thought I would set upa 
stand and sell candies. nuts, and fruits I asked the town mar- 
shal if I couid, and he said yes, so | borrowed five dollars from 
my papa and bought astock. I began selling two days before 
Christmas. I hired one of my friends for a clerk, and pald him 
by letting him eat nuts. Trade was not good first off, but the 
day before Christmas it got lively and I sold all of my goods, and 
bought again ; then I sold out again by three o’clock, and made 
a profit of two dollars and seventy-five cents. Then I clerked 
out ina store for the rest of the day, and was paid fifty cents. 
So I made three dollars and a quarter. I bought my papaa | 
cigar stand ; he was very much pleased with it, and I was sat- 
isfied. I mean toset up a stand this Christmas. I hope you will 
like my letter. With love, Harry G T. 


I think Harry is a very enterprising boy, but I am 
sorry he invested his earnings in a cigar stand. Smok- 





ing seems to me a very harmful habit. It makes people 
very cureless of the feelings of others ; at least that is the | 
only explanation I can give for the careless behavior of | 
otherwise very gentlemanly persons. Why, not long 
agoa gentleman came into a house, and even upstairs | 
the odor of the stale tobacco was offensive, although he | 
only went into the parlor. I am sure that some of my 
tall nephews would be very greatly mortified if their 
breath was as strong of onions as it sometimes is of 
tobacco when I meet them. But it is of no use to argue 
about smoking, for while gray-headed men and famous 
men and handsome men puff their cigars and their pipes 
and their cigarettes with so much apparent enjoyment, 
younger men and small boys will be in haste to copy 
their example, and one poor old Aunt’s notions will not 
affect them much. 


ACHEN BANK, September 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Mamma and [ staying at a pretty little country village called 
Shawford, for a little time; it is near Winchester You can 
easily walk there through the pretty meadows. Mamma has 
been very ill, so is staying here for a change of air, and is getting 
stronger. Yesterday being Sunday, we went to {the beautiful 
cathedral at Winchester. 

At the Sunday-school we attend they have had a flower show, 
and it went off very well. Emilie, Una, and I all did something, 
and we each had a prize. Emilie had first prize for a basket of 
garden flowers, Una had second prize for a button-hole bouquet, 
and another second prize fora pot of mignonette ; I had third 





prize for a basket of wildflowers, but I had first prize last year. | 
We had intended to have gone to Winchester to-day if it had | 


been nice and fine: there is a beautiful down there called St 
Catherine, which is so high that it can be seen for miles, and t 
view from the top is splendid 

Grandma has been very ill with bronchitis, but is better now 
She sent us two Christian Unions to read yesterday, which we 
always enjoy. 

We have our holidays now it they 
been sketching here: there are so mar 





A few weeks ago we had very hot weather, so hot that we could 
not go out; but lately we have had very stormy weather 

Una is away at Romsey, at a farm, and she e ys herse 
much. Reg i 
write. Dear little Li 


rie was six thi 








little pet ! she says she is ne 
big girl. She pretends to be our mamma sometimes, and s 
“Don't cry, my pet.’’ We all send I ve to you, and with 
much from myself, I remain your aff ctionate niece, ELIse 

I wish you could see the lovely dish of pansies which 
I saw to-day. I should think there must be in it two or 
three hundred exquisite flowers, and they were arranged 
in a iarge, high glass dish, and rounded up so that it 
made a mound of purple and gold and all the harmoni 
ous tints which pansies take. You have had a sad time 
with illness. [ rejoice that your dear ones are recover 
ing. Remember me very affectionately to your mother 
and sisters, and especially to your dear grandmamma. 








NETAWAKA, Jackson Co., Kan., September 21, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We do not take The Christian Union, but a friend in Por, 
Chester sends it to my grandmott! and we enjoy it very much. 
I should like to be your nephew. I am ten years old. Last year 
there was diphtheria here. I had it, but I am al ell now. 
Netawaka has recently been incorporated a city third 
degree. I have started a diary, wi st of 
August. I have an aunt now traveling in Europe. We expect 
her home about the first of October. She li 1 New York 





Will you please put this in print, as I want to surprise my father ? 





We have three horses, and they are named Topsy, Dolly, and 
Blackie. We have two colts, and one of them is mine. We have 
twenty pigs—two big ones and eighteen little ones. I have an 
aunt in California. I keep astock account. How is Uncle Per- 
severance, and Trixie’ Yousee Il want t 1im all the relatives. 


We have had company lately. I am afraid I have written too 
much already. 

Good-by, from your nephew (if [ may say so 

Ricuarp Tuomas H 

P.S.—Do not hurt your eyes trying to read what I have written, 
will you’ It has rained a good deal lately 

Next time will you try to write in ink ? for my eyes 
are rather weak. I wonder if I should like your pigs 
any better than other pigs. Iam sorry to say I am not 
fond of them generally. 

BrookLyn, October 6, 1834. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been thinking of writing to you f 
am pleased&to read the letters in the Union every week, and I 
think some of them are very nice. Iam six years old, and I go 
to school to mamma every morning. I have a baby brother. 
He will be fifteen months old this month. He 1s a darling little 
one, and I love him very much. I have a little dog named Gyp. 
He ts jealous of the baby, who ts very fond of playing with him. 
Ish uld like to see my letter in print, 


over two years. I 








di surprise papa. 
He does not know I am writing. Wiil you please take me for 
your loving niece * BiRpIg. 


Your father would certainly be pleased if he could 
see how very neat your letter is. Doesn’t baby brother 
interrupt the school sometimes ? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 
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Jessie L. Hood, ‘ ; 10 
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PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD I I 
In strawberries, not in cherri 
In currants, not in berries 





In peanuts, not in candy 
In water, not in brandy ; 
In oysters, not in hake; 
In salmon, not in steak 

In pigeon, not in pig 

In lemon, not in f 


In goose, not In quail : 


In lemonade, not in ale 
My whole is luscious. cool, and sweet, 

For those who like good things to eat 

CHARADE 
1, Ananimal. 2. A blast. Whole, a plant A.D 
TRANSPOSITIONS 

My and I went out to hunt 

We drove the 

Then shot the game, both wild and ; 

And _ we found bears’ very good wae Be 


into the wood, 


A Turkish officer ; part of the body; part of a circle; a lawn; 
a fabric ; a species of fish; favor. Handle—an animal. Centrals 
—an animal. res E. W 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 25. 


Charade .—Foliage (foe-lie-age) 
Drop-Letter Puzzle,— 
“ Once more the year puts on her robes of praise, 

And chauts her fullest Benedicite, 

Laying her offering at His throne whose feet 

Once made the whole wide earth his holy ground.” 
Enigma.—America was discovered by Christopher Columbus 

(Silver, mice, success, Cuba, bayou, word, dam.) 
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Sunpay O\FTERNOON. 
VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS. 


By RaBANUS MAURUS, 
(Archbishop Mayence, d. 856.) 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 
( According to original Form of hymn.) 

( HOLY Ghost, Creator, come! 
Thy people’s minds pervade ; 

And fill, with thy supernal grace, 
The souls which thou hast made. 


Thou who art called the Paraclete, 
The gift of God most high, 

Thou living fount, and fire, and love, 
Our spirits’ pure ally ; 


Thou seven-fold giver of all good ; 
Finger of God’s right hand ; 

Thou promise of the Father, rich 
In words for every land,— 


Kindle our senses to a flame, 
And fill our hearts with love, 
And throvgh our bodies’ weakness, still, 


Pass valorfrom above! 


Drive further off our enemy, 
And straightway give us peace ; 
That, with thyself as such a guide, 
We may trom evil cease. 


Through thee may we the Father know, 
And thus confess the Son ; 

For thee, from bot the Holy Ghost, 
We praise while time shall run. 


THE PENITENT’S PRAYER. 

"| OST high Creator of all thirgs, when I think what 
M Majesty I have offended with my sins, I shudder at 
my rashness ; when I consider what a kind and bounteous 
Father I have deserted, I hate my ingratitude; when I call 
to mind from what a blessed liberty of the Spirit into what 
a wretched slavery I have cast myself, I condemn my mad- 
ness, and utterly abhor myself; noris anything else set before 
mine eyes but eternal torments, that is, thy inevitable jus- 
tice terrifying our conscience. But, on the other hand, when 
I contemplate that unmeasured mercy of thine, which, ac- 
cording to the witness of the Prophet, surpasseth all thy 
works, and by which, in some way, thou art greater than 
thyself, though everywhere thou art greatest of all, straight 
way some more joyful beam of hope gleameth on me and 
refresheth my soul. For why should I despair that He will 
pardon my sins, who in the Prophets, so often unasked, 
inviteth sinners to repentance, crying that he willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and 
live? How ready, too, is thy pardon to those who repent, 
thy only begotten Son hath impressed upon us in many 
parables, as of the piece of money lost and found, of the 
sheep brought back from wandering on his shoulders, 
aud still more plainly in that of the prodigal son, whom I 
confess I thoroughly resemble. I have undutifully deserted 
a most loving Father; I have wickedly wasted all his sub- 
stance; and while I follow the lusts of the flesh, forgetful 
of thy commandments, I have involved myself in a most 
shameful bondage of sin, acd am brought to extreme want ; 
nor dol see whither I can flee, but to the God from whom 

have fled. Mercifully receive thy suppliant, whom thus 
far thou hast gently borne with in his wanderings. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

** Mine house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” 
~Isaiah lvi., 7. 

Y object in these papers has generally been, 
M leaving all external matters—all historical, geo- 
graphical, and archa logical details—wholly to others, 
to give myself solely to the practical and spiritual les- 
sons to be drawn from the incident recommended to us 
for our study. I shall depart from this method in this 
paper. It is important that the Bible student should 
have a measurably correct idea of the nature of the 
ancient Jewish Temple; and to a concise description of 
that edifice as it was constructed by Solomon I shall 
devote this article. The student who wishes to make a 
more thorough study of this subject will find the mate- 
rial in Smith’s ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,” Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
Church,” Geikie’s *‘ Hours with the Bible,” and other 
sources therein referred to. 

Until the reign of David, the tabernacle continued to 
serve as the central religious edifice of the nation. To 
David it seemed unfitting that God should ‘ dwell 
within curtains” while he dwelt in a house of cedar, 
and early in his reign he proposed to crect a temple 
unto God, but by divine direction left this work to his 
son Solomon,’ who, with the co-operation of Hiram, 
King of Tyre, commenced the work in the fourth year 
of his reign (B.c. 1012), and completed it in seven year- 
(p.c. 1005). So complete were the previous prepara- 
tions that no sound of ax or hammer was heard about 
the building during its whole erection. There is pecul- 
iar difficulty in describing the result, partly because it 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 26, 1884,— 
1 Kings vi., 1-14, 
* Sam. vii., 13, 
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was like no modern building, partly because the mate- 
rials for such a description are somewhat scant and not 
always congruous. It was not so much a building as a 
system of buildings, consisting not only of courts sepa- 
rated from and rising one above another, but provided 
also with chambers, for the use of the priests, which 
were appendages to the main edifice. On the eastern 
side was a colonnade or cloister, which formed the only 
outward barrier. The later kings continued it all 
round ; but this alone was ascribed to Solomon, and his 
name, even in the time of the second Temple, gave to 
it, or the cloister built upon its ruins, the title of Solo 
mon’s Porch.’ \This porch opened on a large quad- 
rangle, surrounded by a wall, made partly of stone, 
partly of cedar. Within this was a smaller court, on 
the highest ridge of the hill. Here was the sacred rock 
brought by David from Araunah, the ancient Jebusite 
king, on the day of the cessation of the pestilence.* 
Oa this platform rose the altar ; probably the very one 
erected by David, as there is no special record of its 
elevation by Solomon. It was much larger than the 
ancient altar of the tabernacle, but was itself to be dis 
placed thereafter by a still larger one, as though it grew 
with the growth of the worship. South of the altar was 
the brazen sea. This was used for the ablutions of the 
priests, as they walked to and fro barefooted over the 
rocky platform. On each side were the ten lesser mov- 
able vessels of brass, on wheels, for the washing of the 
entrails. They were described with great detail, as if 
they were considered wonderful works of art.’ Round 
about the lesser court, in two or three stories, raised 
above each other, were chambers for the priests* and 
other persons of rank, as in a college or monastery. In 
the corners were the kitchens and boiling apparatus.’ 
Each had brazen gates.° 

Thus far, on the whole, there was only an enlarged 
representation of the courts of the tabernacle. But 
behind the altar ell was new. Immediately beyond 
arose the ‘‘ Temple,’’’ properly so called, the palace of 
the Lord. The outside view must, if we can trust the 
numbers, have been, according to modern notions, 
strangely outof proportion. In front towered the porch, 
to the prodigious height of more than two hundred feet. 
The front of this porch was ornamented by two great 
brazen pillars, entitled Jachim and Boaz. ‘Their golden 
pedestals, their light brazen shafts, their rich capitals, 
their light festoons, were thought predigies of art so re- 
markable that the Israelites were never weary of 
recounting their glories.* The gates of the porch 
usually stood wide open. Hung roun1 it, inside, were 
probably the shields and spears that hed been used in 
David's army, perhaps also the sword aud skull of the 
gigantic Philistine,* which had originally been laid up 
in the tabernacle. Within, another pair of folding-doors 
led into the Holy Place. It would have been almost 
dark, in spite of a few narrow windows from above, ' 
but for an innovation now first ventured upon. In the 
place of the original single seven-branched candlestick, 
ten'' now stood on ten golden tables, five on each side 
The light of there revealed the interior. As without, so 
within, the whole was lined with wood ; the walls with 
cedar, the floors with cypress or deal.'? But the wood 
was overlaid with gold, and on this were sculptured 
forms—the cherub, with the alternate face of a man and 
of a lion, and the palm, the emblem of Palestine. At 
the end of the chamber were two symbols of nourish- 
ment and feasting—the shew-bread and the altar of 
incense. A ‘* wall of partition.” penetrated by folding- 
doors of olive-wood, over which hung a party-colored 
curtain, embroidered with cherubs and _ flowers,’ 
shut in the innermost sanctury, the Holy of Holies. He 
who, in the progress of the building, ventured to look 
in, would have seen a smal] square chamber, absolutely 
dark, except by the light received through this aperture. 
Sut in the darkness two huge golden forms would have 
been discerned, in imitation, on a grand scale, of the 
cherubs which had formed the covering of the ancient 
ark. But, unlike those movable figures, these stood 
firm on their feet, one on the north, one on the south 
side, waiting to receive the ark, which was destined to 
occupy the vacant space between them. To mark the 
sanctity of this extremity of the Temple, the chambers 
for the priests, which ran round the rest of the building, 
were not allowed to lean against the outer walls of the 
sanctuary ; a passage was left free all round it outside. 
This Temple continued to be the central place of wor- 
ship for all Judea until its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B.C. 526. Even during their captivity the 
Jews continued to pray toward the place where it had 
stood. 

It is true that Christianity knows no place of prayer ; 
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that all ground is holy ground, since God is everywhere ; 
that the time has come when ‘ neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem do men worship the Father,” but 
the true worshipers worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth everywhere. But the story of the building of the 
Temple remains to remind us that sacred associations 
are not without their value; and that any place in 
which we have been accustomed to worship our God, 
whether in a public sanctuary or in a private closet, 
ought to have, by reason of that fact, a peculiar sacred- 
ness for us, as the place of the Lord 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE WONDERFUL HOUSE.—1 KINGS VI., 1-14. 
By Emity HunTINGToON MILLER. 


BOUT three thousand years ago, in the city of 
Jerusalem, the most wonderful house that ever 
was built was finished. 

1. Jt was wonds rful for its beauty 

It was built of cedar and olive-wood, and gold and 
ivory and brass, and great stones ornamented with 
sculpture, and everything about it was as beautiful and 
as costly as money could buy. Ships had been sent to 
far-away countries to bring precious stones and beautiful 
hangings of purple and embroidery; cunning work 
men had been sought to direct the work, and at last, 
after seven long years, the house was finished. 

2. It was wond rful for the way tt was built. 

Thiough all the seven years in which the hundreds of 
workmen had been busy about it there had been no sound 
of hammer or saw or plane, but it had gone up without 
any noise, stone after stone, and beam upon beam, al- 
most as silently as the trees grow in the woods. And 
when it was finished there were no jiles of brick and 
stone and shavings and rubbish to clear away ; every- 
thing was brought just ready to fit into its place ; there 
was no need to saw it, or cut it, to make it fit. 

3. It was wonderful because of the Planner. 

God himself had given the exact pattern by which 
everything was to be made and arranged. He gave the 
pattern to King David, and for years before he died he 
had been bringing together the material, so that it might 
be ready for his son Solomon. 

4. It was wonderful because of the One for whom tt was 
hry ilt 

Solomon built a splendid pal:ce for himself, far more 
beautiful than even King David's house of cedar; but 
this house was not for any earthly king. It was built 
for the Lord, and it was the first house men had ever 
made for him. The heathen nations often had houses 
for their idols, but the Lord of sll the earth did not need 
a house to live in. He said, ‘‘ Heaven ismy throne and 
earth is my footstool.” But David wished to build a 
house for his name, that meant to show to all people 
how greatly he honored his God, and to spread the glory 
and fame of Jehovah through all the earth. 

It was to be a house of prayer ; a place for God’s peo- 
ple to meet when they wished to thank him for blessings, 
or ask him to pardon their sins. It wasa place to keep 
the ark containing the tables of stone on which God's 
law was written ; and it had chambers for the priests 
who took part in the service to live in. So it wasa 
house that belonged to God, and was used for his wor- 
ship. But would he really live in it ? 

Perhaps Solomon thought there was no doubt about 
it; but when it was nearly finished, according to the 
pattera God had given to David, God came again to 
Solomon. Once before, you remember, he had come to 
him and given him great wisdom, such as no king ever 
had before ; but now he talked with him about this 
house. He told him that there was something better 
than either wisdom or riches. It was a great thing to 
be able to build such a splendid house for the Lord, but 
the very best service was to walk obediently in all God’s 
ways, and keep his law, He promised to dwell among 
his people, and fill the beautiful house with his presence 
as long as the king honored and served him ; but he re- 
minded King Solomun that his promises were only to the 
obedient, and it was of no use to build him a costly 
temple unless he would remember his commandments, 
to do them. It was well for God’s house to be beauti- 
ful. We ought to give the best to God, and show that 
we honor his name by honoring his house. Buthe says, 
‘My house shall be called a house of prayer,” and we 
should go there to pray to him, and not for anything 
else. If we truly pray, he is always there to listen, 
whether the house is costly or very plain. 

When I think of this temple that Solomon built, Iam 
reminded of a nore wonderful house, that God himself 
built, that is called atemple. Each one of us has such 
a house, and it is either a house of prayer, beautiful 
because of God's presence, or a house of sin, dark and 
unlovely because of the evil spirits that fill it. Let us 
give these bodies of ours to God, and make them tem- 
ples for prayer and praise, full of the brightness of 
loving, obedient hearts. 

A poor man was once asked, ‘‘Ilow great is your 


























Oct. 16, 1884. 
God?” Ile answered, ‘‘He is so great he fills all the 
heaven, and so small he dwells in my heart.” 

That is true ; and so every one of us may give to the 
great God a temple in which to dwell. 


PALESTINE IN SOLOMON’S DAY.’ 


NDER David, the various tribes, almost against 
their will, had been drawn into closer relations 
with the communities around them. From the time of 
Saul the struggle with their eastern foes, the Ammon- 
ites, had spread ever more and more widely. It had 
led to a coalition of that people, in David’s reign, with 
the neighboring Syrian powers. and compelled Israel to 
defend itself with all its energy against so threatening a 
confederacy. The result had been a succession of con- 
quests and the subjugation of a number of foreign 
races, transforming the nation from political insignifi- 
cance to a great ruling power. By the conquest of 
Edom they had come into immediate contact with the 
Egyptian Empire. Through the defeat of the Syrians 
they had touched the Euphrates, and controlled the 
caravan roads from the East to Phenicia and Egypt. 
The old isolation from everything foreign was hence- 
forth impossible ; refusal to come in contact with the 
heathen must necessarily cease, if the conquests made 
were to be retained. Their retention, moreover, in- 
volved, or was thought to involve, a vital change in the 
military system of Israel. Horses and chariots were 
deemed indispensable, though the old infantry were 
still the trust of the people at large. The ancient sim- 
plicity could not withstand the temptations and oppor- 
tunities of national wealth and foreign example, and art 
and literature naturally followed the general elevation. 
The influences of the higher civilization around were, 
unfortunately, in absolute opposition to the spirit of the 
pure religion of Moses. Art, culture, and morals, in 
the heathen communities, rested ultimately on a wor- 
ship of the powers of nature associated with the grossest 
immorality. Hence a struggle arose from the first be- 
tween the conservative element in Israel and the party 
of progress, and it continued through the whole future 
history of the nation, till Jerusalem perished. On the 
one hand stood the throne, intent, in too many Cases, 
on reproducing and rivaling the institutions and culture 
of the heathen; on the other, the prophets, earnestly 
denouncing such departure from the genius of the the- 
ocracy ; a struggle the result of which, in the end, was 
to ruin the nation in its impossible attempt to reconcile 
contradictions. When heathenism had finally tri- 
umphed, and carried off Israel to Babylon, an intense 
reaction set in amongst the exiles against everything 
idolatrous. But the dead externalism then adopted 
bore in it the seeds of its own certain overthrow, and 
thus involuntarily prepared the way for breaking down 
the arbitrary partition between the heathen world and 
the Jewish, by the spiritual liberty and all-embracing 
love of the Gospel. 

The country with which Israel, at Solomon’s acces- 
sion, came into closest contact, and by which it was 
most affected, was Phenicia; though it stood also in a 
fatally close relation to Egypt. The great routes of 
trade being now in the hands of the Jewish king, and 
the Phenician towns forming the great depots for the 
commerce of Palestine and Western Asia, the two peo- 
ples were inevitably drawn closely together. The re- 
sult of this was early seen. Even under David, court 
life, including the creation of a harem, was largely 
modeled upon Phenician ideas. Till then the relations 
to the Canaanites had been widely different. Friendly 
intercourse, however, increased in every direction, and 
soon showed its effects in all departments of public and 
private life. The religion, the politics, and the social 
and civil institutions and customs of Israel were hence- 
forward more or less colored by those of its mighty 
neighbor. 

The victories of David, which hemmed in Phenicia 
by the new Jewish territories, and gave their ruler con- 
trol of the trade routes from the East and to Arabia, 
naturally led Hiram, King of Tyre, to cultivate friendly 
relations with him and Solomon, since their hostility 
would have been a serious commercial injury. He, 
therefore, showed himself ‘‘ even a lover of David,” and 
remained equally friendly with his son; though in his 
bearing to David, personal regard for so famous a man 
doubtless mingled largely with mere state policy. 
Among the first to greet him after the conquest of Jeru- 
salem, he had cheerfully supplied both materials and 
skilled workmen to build him a palace, and afterward 
forwarded vast contributions for the construction of the 
proposed temple. It seems, in fact, as if all had been 
sent as a free gift, to gain David’s favor, for there is no 
mention of anything paid in return. 

Such an intimate relationship of Israel with a great 
heathen State could not fail to produce momentous re- 
sult. From this time, indeed, Hebrew life, public and 
private, became gradually leavened with Phenician in- 
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fluences. The vast wealth and far-reaching commercial 
activity of the Canaanite community made itself felt in 
all directions. The accumulation of riches from world- 
wide trade, and from the plunder of helpless foreign 
coasts, led to a surprising development of luxury in 
Phenicia. All that could please the taste abounded in 
the mansions and palacesof Tyre. Her social magnates 
lived like princes, and knew no wish which they could 
not gratify. But along with the refinements of life, 
grosser indulgences held too much sway ; the restless 
activity of the race alone preventing their growth toa 
dangerous degree. 

Their courts displayed a splendor from which Sol- 
omon copied his own kingly state. But, as in Israel, a 
council of elders, still associated with the throne, pre- 
served the memory of its original limitations. The king 
was chosen, at least in theory, by this body, and the 
consent of the citizens, Despotism could never, there- 
fore, reign unchecked, and hence Phenicia ranked next 
to Israel in the forms of popular liberty. The citizens, 
divided into guilds, took part in the government. The 
king, senate, and people, in certain cases, acted together ; 
the decision, in weighty cases, resting practically with 
the last. Usually, however, both king and people were 
oppressed by the nobles, who engrossed the public offices 
and thus held the chief power. The peasantry in the 
Phenician territory, whether foreign or native, were 
especially tyrannized over. The land was either the 
property of the king, the priesthood, or the nobles, and 
the cultivators were virtually serfs. Such privileges on 
the one hand, and inferiority on the other, led to habit- 
ual restlessness in the cities, the population of which, 
intelligent by their trade pursuits, would not quietly 
submit to despotic treatment. Such a constitution 
could not compare with that of Israel, in which only 
the remnant of the Canaanites were enslaved ; all He- 
brews enjoying equal rights before the law, as free 
owners of the land and as citizens. But, unfortunately, 
these ancient liberties were hereafter to be seriously in- 
vaded, and the people brought more nearly to the level 
of the populations around, with their strong contrast of 
rich and poor, lord!y and humble, noble and commoner. 


MISSION WORK IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


‘T T seems to me that, with thesingle exception of Japan, 
-+- our field is increasing more rapidly than any other part of 
our mission work. I mean, of course, that under the care 
of our Board. It may not be so apparent to outsiders, and 
yet perhaps it is. It seems to be a certainty that within 
three years there will be completed two lines of railroad to 
Sophia ; one via Nish to Vienna, and so connecting Constan- 
tinople with Europe, and one from Rustchuk. This latter 
is called the Russian line ; the former the Austrian ; why, I 
need not say. It is confidently expected that the Assembly 
which is to meet this Fall will vote money for both. For the 
present, things seem to be going along very smoothly here 
in Bulgaria. The sound common sense displayed by the 
former Prime Minister, and by the present, has been a 
source of surprise and gratification not only to the Prince, 
but also to the foreign representatives residing at Sophia. 
An ability to rule, and to adapt one’s self to the circum- 
stances, has been shown that was not looked for. So far as 
Roumelia is concerned (Eastern Roumelia), things seem to 
be going from bad to worse; there has been a steady in- 
crease of dissatisfaction and lawlessness ever since the pres- 
ent Governor-General came into power. He, you know, 
was putin his place by Russia: why, and what tor, I will 
not undertake to set forth. 

It is proposed to hold next year a conference of all of the 
workers in our mission, and it may be that they will be 
held bi-annually. Such a conference wiil, so far as possible, 
take the place of the annual meeting of the mission. One 
such has already been held. Should any of our friends 
from abroad happen to call on us at Philippopolis next 
June or July, he may see for himself a meeting of the breth- 
ren and sisters in unity. 

Our work has its lights and its shades. Within a week 
past we have been rejoicing in a lightening up ; we see some 
rays piercing the gloom that hangs so heavy over so many 
of these soul-benighted ones. We meet with so persistent 
and relentless an opposition in this city, that it seems at 
times to mortal eye as useless, and worse than useless, to 
continue to spend time and strength and means. When 
such times come, it always happens (?) that our eyes are 
turned aside to other places, and trom what we see, we 
know that our labor, our stay here, is not in vain. One 
of our students, just returned from his vacation work as 
a colporteur in a city two days distant, testifies to the fact 
that some of the bishops have come to see, if one may 
believe their confessions in private conversation, that a 
great mistake has been made in the education of the youth 
in the past five years, in not giving them a positive Chris- 
tian faith. It is more frequently the case than other- 
wise, that those who have finished the highest schools de- 
clare that geology contradicts the Bible; many go on and 
unblushingly declare that there is no God. They are all 
ready to explain to you the Darwinian theory, but they know 
almost nothing about the Scriptures. 

From another quite distant quarter we were astonished 
as well as delighted to hear the following, from a student 
who has been absent teaching for a year. He was known 
as a Protestant, and as such was disfavored by his fellow- 
teachers. During the six weeks previous to the commence- 
ment of their labors as teachers, they were gathered together 





to receive instruction in a teachers’ institute. One day one 
of their instructors proposed to them for consideration and 
reply this question: “What are the proofs that we are 
descended from idol worshipers ¥”’ 
seeming to be inclined to state 





After a delay 

any proofs—this student 
arose and went on to state various proofs, but aftera little he 
was clamorously interrupted by his fellow-teachers, who 


cried out at this detailing of ‘‘ Protestant lies,” as they called 


them. Sogreat was the disturbance that he could not goon: 
thereupon the leader in charge demanded silence, and when 
all had become seated he went on toremark as follows: ** My 
pupils—for such you now are—all that this young man 
has said is true, and you will find it detail, and more 
also, in a book published by our own people. What he has 


said is but the truth. We donot need to call on the Prot 

estants nor any one else for the proofs. These are not 
Protestant lies. We are the descendants of idolators. We 
now bear the name of Christians; but, young men, it de 

volves on us to show that we are worthy of the name. It 
devolves on us to so instruct the ler our care, as 
that they are not content with a nominal Christianity; so 
that they may, and shall, distinguish between areal anda 
nominal Christianity.”’ 
pupil of ours subsequently sought and obtained permission 
to preach in the church in the village of which he was one 
of the teachers. So acceptable were his services that he 
preached from twenty-five to thirty sermons in the course 
of the year. There are three priests in the village. One of 
them (all of them are aged men) remarked one day, in con- 
versation with his associates and the school teachers, ‘‘ We 
do not keep the Sabbath as we onght. Instead of spending 
it as we do, in the wine-shops and in visiting from house to 
house, we ought to keep it as the Protestants do.’ How 
came he to know how it should be kept? Du ¢ the vaca- 
tion just closed, four of our students reported having re- 
ceived and accepted invitations to preach in village churches 
—an honor which no one of our missionaries has ever yet 
received. I might mention natnes and places, but for ob- 
vious reasons I refrain. One of our students reports as 
having met and conversed with two elderly men one Sab- 
bath, who had never heard the message of saivation pro- 
claimed to lost sinners. With eyes full of tears, they said, 
‘* This is news to us. All these years we have lived, and our 
priests have never told us any such words as those we hear 
to-day.’’ It is but due to these villagers to say that they 
heartily disapprove of those young men such as I have re- 
ferred to above. Infidels! they ery out at them. Even 
though they have never heard the Word preached, yet they 
do have some clear ideas of a God, of sin, of heaven, of 
hell, of a Saviour, of a Judgment Day. Hitherto they have 
considered themselves as cattle, but they are now opening 
their eyes to the fact that they have a vote; and, as one of 
them said, recently, ‘“‘ In three years We shall vote ourselves 
into office ; for have we not the power—are we not voters ?’’ 

On the 27th of last month a conterence of the workers— 
male and female—of this station and its outstations met 
and continued in session for three days. There were present 
from Macedonia a pastor and his wife and two licensed 
helpers—one of the latter was accompanie ! by his wife and 
infant child—and a bookseller and two bible women; from 
Eastern Roumelia we bad present the pastor of the church 
in Yamboul, as an honorary member. From Bulgaria there 
were present two licensed preachers, one of them having his 
wife with him. Aside trom the above there were present 
the missionaries (five) and their wives of this station, and 
two licensed preachers and their wives; in all an assembly 
of thirty to thirty-five persons. We held two sessions each 
day of three hours each ; each morning session being vre- 
ceded by a season of prayer. A subject had been assigned 
for each session, to some one, to open the discussion, and so 
the consideration of each subject was not left to extempore 
efforts merely. Careful preparation had been made before- 
hand by the leaders, and as the subjects under considera- 
tion were those of our every-day life, there was no lack of 
interest and hearty sympathy on the part of all. 

We considered ‘‘ Systematic Giving,’ ‘‘ How Shall we 
Reach the Villages ?’”’ ‘‘ Pastoral Visitation,’ ‘“‘ Bible Work 
among the Women,”’ ‘‘ How can a Preacher Grow in Knowl- 
edge Constantly ?”’ ‘“‘ Where can we Most Advantageously 
Spend the Grant in Aid for 1885’ It was a rich feast to 
each and all. One of the helpers was detained from our first 
session, but near the close of the Conference he expressed 
himself as having been greatly aided by the discussions, 
and his deep regret that he had lost even one session. It 
was a source of not a little satisfaction to us to see how our 
helpers were coming to see and feel the length and breadth 
of the work, to feel that the reformation of their people was 
their work ; one that belonged to them to take up and carry 
on. It is but fair to say that mutually we were benefited. 
Our brethren saw that we had not tuld them c'l we knew 
when they were under our instruction ; and we were led to 
see some points through their eyes, and which so seen had 
quite a different look. 

We saw this especially in the consideration of the last 
question. To the best of our knowledge we had planned to 
expend the aid which we hoped to receive in certain locali- 
ties. But to our surprise it appeared to be their unanimous 
opinion that a concentration of effort in another locality 
would be a wiser plan than ours. They showed from the 
character of the people, and from the present status of the 
work, that our plan was unwise. We had failed to under- 
stand the people, their character, their readiness, as they did, 
and that very naturally. Need I say that we unanimously 
adopted their view after listening to the arguments for it ? 
This was the first occasion on which we had publicly asked 
them to advise on such a question. We have often asked 
advice in private. It will be seen that now, having their 
hearty assent, we sha}l feel that we may look to them for a 
heartier co-operation than we could had our plan been put 
in operation. W. E. L. 

Samoxkov, September 16, 1884. 
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2 
Science and Oar. 
AN AMERICAN MUSICAL CRITIC ABROAD. 


Many readers of the Boston ‘‘ Musical Herald” 
will recall with pleasure the charming wit and 
sprightliness, and the deep musicianly feeling and 
scholarship, which have regularly delighted them in the 
columns of that journal through the mediumship of 
articles signed by the initials “L. C. E.” If they have 
read their paper thoroughly, and noticed the name of 
Louis C. Elson in the list of the editorial corps, they 
will probably have put this and that together, and 
tightly judged that this musical Holmes, “L. C. E .” 
was no other than the same Louis C. Elson. These 
same readers will also have enjoyed a double treat if in 
the columns of the Boston ‘‘ Weekly Transcript” they 
have been enjoying Mr. Elson’s truly delightful letters 
which keep his friends in America posted as to his 
European wanderings—which ramblings, mainly ar- 
tistic and musical, are related in an easy, happy vein, 
and with the spirit of a light-hearted student off on a 
Indeed, we fancy these circumstances may 
almost describe Mr. Elson’s present condition, for we 
credit him with being one of those sincere musicians 
who feel that they are never too old to learn, and his 
present European trip is, possibly, a vacation jaunt well 
earned after a long season of hard labor. 

This, however, is a long preamble to what we were 
mainly intending to treat our readers; viz., some ex- 
tracts from a recent letter of Mr. Elson, written from 
Christiania, Swelen, where he had enjoyel the rare 
pleasure of meeting famillarly the leading exponents of 
music in Sweden. 

The tirst of these upon whom he called was Gade, a 
musician who is known in this country chiefly by his 
symphonic works, his overtures, ‘‘ Ossian” and ‘‘In 
the Highlands,” and the cantata of *‘Comala.” Gade 
was in his youth a pupil of Mendelssohn, and it is not 
to his discredit that the musical student fancies that he 
can often find traces, specially in Gade’s symphonies, of 
the great German master’s influence. Mr. Elson thus 
describes his meeting with Gade: 


~wlided 
holiday 


“Next morning [ was obliged to leave my companions, 
and seek out several musicians to whom I have greetings 
from their American friends. The first one that I found 
was Gade, the composer, who was just conducting the clos- 
ing exercises of the Royal Danish Conservatory. He is old 
and portly, and his appearance would not give a clew to the 
genius within. Short of statare, round eyes, ruddy face, 
and bashy gray hair, with a manner in which joviality and 
impetuosity are combined, Gade impresses one as a profes- 
sor of the old school, wrapt up entirely in his work and bis 
art. He took me over the conservatory spite of the evi- 
dently pressing duties, and explained to me the system, also 
inquiring as to the status of teaching in the United States. 
He was astounded to learn that we possessed in Boston a 
Conservatory of Music which taught over fifteen hundred 
scholars, and which possesses all the appliances and con 
venieaces of a great college. He told me that few Ameri- 
cans ever came to Denmark to study music, but that many 
were at present in Berlin. I saw that the professor was in 
the thick of his work, and left him, promising to see him 
again, if possible, after the close of the conservatory.” 

The next musician whom he called upon was Svend 
sen—Johan Sverin Svendsen—who was born in Chris- 
tiania in i840, and was the son of a military musician in 
He visited this country in 1871, and while in 
New York married a lady whose clever literary work 
has since, in the way of English translations of the 
Norse poems, been joined with her husband’s musical 
creations in the shape of a number of beautiful songs. 
Mr. Elson’s account is very interesting : 


that city. 


“IT now went to see Svendsen, the great symphonic com- 
poser of the North. I had difficulty at the outset, for the 
servant told me that he was out, and my Danish was not 
equal to the task of asking whea he would return. I spoke 
to her in German, French, Italian, and finally in English. 
The latter seemed to impress her deeply, for she went away. 
I was left in doubt fora moment as to whether she had 
taken me for a linguistic book agent, and had gone to un- 
chain the bulidog; but shesoon appeared with a young and 
charming lady. Again I let fly the various European 
tongues, but she interrupted my flow of polyglot eloquence 
by saying, “You can speak Eaglish; I am an American.”’ 
This was Mrs. Svendsen. I was soon in a comfortable arm- 
chair in an elegant music-room, awaiting the arrival 
of the kapellmeister. He soon came—a tall, handsome, 
genial-looking man, with wavy, blonde hair, looking not 
more than thirty years of age, although he is more than 
ten years older. He gave me a wost cordial welcome, and 
in a few minutes, over fragrant coffee and cigars, we were 
conversing about America and American musicians. Svend- 
sen has been in America—during his honeymoon—and re- 
members New York and Niagara with enthusiasm. He 
asked after many of his American fellow-students, and also 
after some of the most talented American students, particu- 
larly Mrs. Maas, wife of Louis Maas, of whose abilities 
as 4 pianist he had the highest opinion. In the discussion 
which followed, regarding woman in music, he expressed 
the opinion that no very great female composer would ever 
arise. He thought that woman was receptive but not crea- 
tive, and that this enabled her at times to outstrip man as a 
performer, and to become a pianist with greater ease, but 
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militated against her expressing great or original thoughts 
asacomposer. I hope that the fair ‘ Transcript’ readers of 
musical tendencies will not vow vengeance on Svendsen for 
this sentiment. Svendsen is said to be one of the great or- 
chestral conductors of the world. He showed me two tro- 
phies of his work in this direction, both gifts of admirers. 
One was a gold and ebony baton of exquisite workmanship, 
a gift from ladies in Christiania, the other a quainter one of 
ivory, made valuable by the autograph of the former owner 
upon it—Carl Maria von Weber. 

‘* A pleasant half-hour of study of the composer’s recent 
orchestral scores followed, during which he explained to 
me the intention of many of his effects of instrumentation. 
I was especially struck with the wealth of fancy displayed 
in his ‘‘ Zarahaide,’’ a Spanish-tone picture in which he has 
caught the true Spanish and Moorish spirit, although he has 
never been in Spain. The subject is taken from Washington 
Irving. 

‘“*The day was now far spent, and Svendsen suggested that 
we should go together in the evening and hear the Brahms 
Symphony, and promised to make me acquainted with such 
musical lights as should be at the concert.”’ 

Of this concert, in his account of which Mr. Elson 
speaks at some length of the Brahms Symphony, we will 
not speak more than to mention the fact that Scharwenka 
played. The after part was of chief interest, and the 
genial correspondent thus speaks of it : 

“*The post-musical proceedings were the really interesting 
ones. Svendsen (1 do not call him Mr. Svendsen, any more 
than I would call Socrates Mr. Socrates—one of the penal- 
ties of greatness) suggested that we proceed to the 
greenroom together. On the way I was struck with the 
deference paid to the composer. All the orchestral per- 
formers bowed to the earth before him, and every man, 
woman, and child seemed to know him. We found Mr. and 
Mrs. Scharwenka quite willing to supplement the concert 
with a supper, «/ fresco, and soon were seated around a hos 
pitable piece of mahogany. Xaver Scharwenka was a strik- 
ing contrast toSvendsen. He wasalso strikingly handsome, 
but there seemed something of melancholy in his piercing 
black eye, and his dark, Oriental face seldom smiled heartily. 
His wit, too, which was seemingly inexhaustible, was at 
times cynical and bitter. 

‘Our company grew apace. First came Baldwin Dahl, 
with his pretty daughter, a charming specimen of pink and- 
white Danish loveliness; then came a celebrated pianist 
from Holland—Van Seil by name ; then came Mr. Hamerick, 
brother of the well-known Asgar of Baltimore; I cannot 
remember all who were present, but our table soon had 
nearly twenty occupants. 

“Only the artist can know of these charming hours in 
Bohemia. The cosmopolitan character of art was strikingly 
shown in the number of nationalities present. Five lan 
guages were spoken at the table. Our first toast, therefore, 
was ‘ Patriotism,’ and was drunk with all the honors, but 
when the patriotism had full steam on, it had its drawbacks. 
One fair Jutlander refused to speak German, could not 
speak English, and was obliged to compromise with me in 
French. But I cannot describe the hilarity, the bon mots, and 
the verve of that littleassembly, and when, at a certain hour 
which shall be nameless, we separated, I felt that I had found 
the musical world of Copenhagen, but that it was not Dan- 
ish, but belonged, as art should do, to every country and 
people.”’ 

There is but one thing to be regretted in this letter of 
Mr. Elson, and that is that he could not have added to his 
list of interesting people a portrait of Edward Grieg, 
the Norwegian composer, who, although not so great as 
Gade, has embodied in music so much that is beautiful 
of the peculiar poetic spirit of the children of the North 
that even so small a list of the great men among them 
does not seem quite complete without some reference to 
him and his work. Perhaps our musical traveler is 
reserving him for another letter ; in which hope let us 
abide, with gratitude for favors already granted. 


Books ano Qutuors. 
THE NEW TENNYSON.’ 

Four volumes of the new edition of the works of 
Tennyson have now come from the press of Macmillan 
& Co., and three more are to follow. It is not too much 
tosay that this edition meets all the requirements which a 
final form for Tennyson’s poetry demands ; it is simple, 
convenient in form, beautifully printed, and has every 
quality of honest and attractive book-making. There 
have been many editions of the English laureate ; 
some of them are already so old that, like the origi- 
nal Moxon editions, they will soon be prized by book 
lovers ; but no edition seems to us so eminently worthy 
of the poet's fame and so entirely suited to the ngeds of 
the library and of familiar reading as the Macmillan 
edition. 

The first two volumes contain the Miscellaneous 
Poems, beginning with those minor pieces which were 
published in 1830 under the title ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyric- 
al,” and closing with those dainty, if not entirely success- 
ful, little songs, ‘‘ The Window,” which were given to the 
world in 1870. In other words, there are forty years of 
poetical work in these two volumes, and they represent, 
to those who know the history of Tennyson’s career, 


1 The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. A New Edition. Re- 
vised throughout bythe Author, 7 vols, (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 
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every stage of opinion through which he has passed, 
from neglect and ridicule to a supremacy in the world of 
letters such as is rarely conceded even to the greatest. 
It is needless to say that these miscellaneous poems, 
while they recall at times the peculiarities and manner 
of some of his predecessors in English verse, disclose a 
poetic genius of the highest order, and a regular and 
remarkable growth in the mastery of his art. Even 
lovers of Tennyson must see the difference between the 
somewhat strained and artificial language of ‘* Claribel”’ 
and the beautiful, rich, and weivhty diction of the 
“‘Tdylls of the King.” In some of these shorter pieces, 
however, his genius touches high-water mark, as in the 
recollections of the ‘‘ Arabian Nigbdts,” ‘‘ The Miller’s 
Daughter,” ‘“‘ Ulysses,” ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” and the “‘ Vision 
of Sin.” In delicacy of imagination, and in exquisite 
beauty and variety of construction and diction, it is 
doubtful if the miscellaneous poems of any other poet 
surpass those in these two volumes ; idyllic, lyrical, ele- 
giac, the same flute-like quality pervades them all, and 
gives that loveliness which has in it the assurance of 
somethin g like immortality. 


“MARMION” IN HOLIDAY DRESS.' 


Editions of Scott’s more popular works multiply ; a 
fact which no lover of good poetry will regret, since, 
whatever the defects of Scott’s verse, it is full of tonic 
quality, of manly vigor and native strength. If Scott 
never struck the deeper chords, he never set to music 
any of those melancholy and discordant notes which are 
so often heard in contem»orary poetry. There is a good 
reason for Scott’s popularity with illustrators ; he sup- 
plies them with abundant material for pictures, and the 
demands of his poetry upon the imagination and insight 
of the artist are moderate, and are generally successfully 
met. This book very worthily takes its place with the edi 
tion of Tennyson's ‘ Princess ” issued by the same pub 
lishers last year. It isin all respects a beautiful book, de 
lighting the eye with its ample page,its clear type, and the 
thorough workmanship of its making. The artists who 
have contributed to it include Fenn, Perkins, Freder- 
icks, and Garrett ; and among the engravers we find 
Andrews, Anthony, Tenny, Johnson, and Atwood. 
The ornamental designs and borders, which are a feature 
of the books, and a very beautiful one, are by L. 8. 
Ipsen. The illustrations are pervaded by the spirit of 
thepoem. ‘The figure pieces are clear, strong, and effect- 
ive; the architectural illustrations, of which there are 
many, are very impressive, and bring out strongly the 
feudal background of the story ; while in the landscapes 
we find both the sublimity and the loveliness of Scotch 
scenery. This edition of ‘‘Marmion” is, in a word, 
a worthy form for a great classic, and it is to be hoped 
that, as the forerunner of the holiday publications, it is 
also a prophecy of their character. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper Brothers have made a handsome illustrated book 
of some outdoor studies by Ernest Ingersoll, under the 
title of Country Cousins: Short Studies in the Natural History 
of the United States. Some Literary Recollections, by James 
Payn, is the work of a clever novelist and litterateur, recall- 
ing ina conversational] way impressions of someof the noted 
literary men of the past and present generation. Love and 
Mirage ; or, the Waiting onan Island, is described as an out- 
door romance. William Black’s Judith Shakespeare: Her 
Love Affairs and other Adventures, is issued in the Franklin 
Square Library, and in the regular library edition of Black’s 
novels, with the handsome illustrations which have added 
so much to the charm of the work. Stormonth’s Dictionary 
of the English Language has progressed to part seven, and 
the word ‘ gash.’’——Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made 
an attractive volume of Dr. 8. E. Herrick’s Some Heretics of 
Yesterday, reviewed last week; (ccident, with Preludes of 
Current Events, by Joseph Cook, contains the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures delivered last year ; Mr. Charles G. Leland, who 
is making athorough study of folk-lore, has collected a large 
number of New England Indian legends, and presents them 
in a handsome volume with the title Algonquin Legends of 
New England ; Professor John Fiske has brought out in book 
form his address before the Concord School of Philos »phy, 
last summer, on The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of 
His Origin. —Phillips & Hunt (New York) have brought 
out the second volume of Clarke's Commentaries, revised by 
Dr. Curry, this volume being devoted to Epistles and Reve- 
lation. ——An Explanation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
the Rev. Dr. Lowrie (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers) 
is an admirably printed work, in which is presented to the 
public the fruit of eight years’ study of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews. The same publishers issue a massive edition, in 
three volumes, of Matthew Henry’s famous Commentary on 
the Bible. The Sea Gull’s Nest, by Emily Brodie, is a pleas- 
antly told story of English life on the coast. John Headley’s 
Promise, by Catherine Shaw, is a religious story in which 
boys and girls will find much of interest and entertainment. 
Grace Stebbing’s little volume, Jn Wiclif’s Day, is an in- 
stallment of the great story of the early English Reformer, 
told in a familiar way for young readers.—-The Manual of 
Preaching, by Professor F. W. Fisk, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), is 
designed for theological students and young ministers. —— 


* Marmion, By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. (Boston J, R, 
Osgood & Co.) 
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Teaching and Teachers, by the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
(Philadelphia: John D. Wattles), is an admirably arranged 
volume addressed to Sunday-school teachers, and dealing 
with every phase of Sunday-school work. The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication (Philadelphia) have published 
in paper a series of studies on the Sunday-school lessons of 
the coming year, by twenty-four Presbyterian clergymen, 
entitled Half Hours with the Lessons of 1885; they have also 
issued the Westminster Question Book for 1885.——The Ameri- 
can Tract Society (New York) have made up four little books 
of Bible tales under the title of J’ictures and Stories of Long 
Ago. They are designed for little readers, and are embel- 
lished with numerous full-page illustrations.—— Macmillan 
& Co. have published the Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels in the Text of the Revised Version, by Edwin A. Abbott 
and W. G. Rushbrook.——D. L. Guernsey (Boston) has issued 
as a subscription book Sunbeams for the Home, edited by 
Walter Scott Vail, with an introduction by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D,——A. C. Armstrong & Son send us J. T. David 
son’s Jalks with Young Men ; and Anecdotes Tlustrative of New 
Testament Texts, a volume which takes its place as No. 5 
in the ‘Clerical Library.”"\——Loveday’s History, by Lucy 
Allen Guernsey (New York: Thomas Whittaker), is a very 
pleasantly written story illustrative of English religious life 
in the reign of Elizabeth.—The Peril of the Republic, and 
other Poems, by George MacDonald Major (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is a beautifully printed volume of verse, of 
which the characteristic qualities are smoothness, fluency, 
and quite a marked musical element; Jcearia: a Chapter in 
the History of Communism, by Albert Shaw, gives an account 
of one of the most remarkable socialistic experiments that 
has ever been made; John L. Stevens’s History of Gustavus 
Adolphus is a biographical and historical work of considera- 
ble importance ; Myths in Medicine, and Old-Time Doctors, by 
Albert C. Garratt, M.D., is sufficiently described by its title. 

D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) have reprinted from ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” aseries of very interesting articles on various educa- 
tional enterprises, under the title of //ow to Learn and Live ; 
or, Half-Hours in some Helpful Schools, The bound volume of 

Baby-Land, with its dainty covers, contains a year of good 
things for very little people, and will no doubt find its way 
into agood many Christmas stockings.——A Yankee School 
Tvacher in Virginia, by Lydia Wood Baldwin (New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls), is a story descriptive of social and domes- 
tie life in the Old Dominion during the transition period. 
——Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) publish a volume 
of sermons by Dr. Newman Smyth under the title of Reality 
of Faith. The Ancient Empires of the Fast, by A. H. Sayce, is 
the contribution of one of the best historical scholars of the 
day to a difficult field of history.——The Presbyterian Board 
of Publication (Philadelphia) send out 4 Good Catch, by Mrs. 
Helen E. Brown, and //ow it Came About, by Mrs. A. K. 
Dunning, two stories specially adapted for Sunday-school 
libraries. 





Among the most vivacious and agreeable writers upon 
outdoor themes is Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, with whose fresh, 
keen observations of nature the readers of The Christian 
Union are not unfamiliar, The small illustrated quarto 
which Harper Brothers (New York) have just issued, with 
his name on the title-page, under the somewhat ambiguous 
title of Country Cousins, is well described as ‘‘ Short Studies 
in the Natural History of the United States,’’ and does not 
lose any interest because a good part of its contents have 
already appeared in the periodical literature of the day. 
Trees, birds, brooks, the seaside, elks, seal hunting, and 
devil-fishes are among the subjects which Mr. Ingersoll 
describes with keen insight, full knowledge, and pleasant 
humor in this volume. Among the best of the chapters we 
count those into which the personal element is introduced, 
and which bear such well-chosen and alluring titles as ‘My 
First Tree-Chopping,’’ ‘‘ With the Birds,” ‘‘ A Wet Day,” 
‘Nature in Winter Quarters,’’ ‘‘ A Chat about Bob White,’’ 
ete. It goes without saying that with a good deal of enter 
tainment Mr. Ingersoll has combined a large amount of in- 
formation, and that no mistake will be made by putting 
this book into the hands of any inquiring boy or girl old 
enough to have developed a genuine love for nature. The 
illustrations are of very unequal merit; some are decid- 
edly inferior, and others are of exquisite delicacy and 
refinement. 


The last volume of Z’ Art (J. W. Bouton) lies on our table. 
This is doubtless the finest magazine of contemporary art in 
the world ; certainly we donot know its peer. To spend an 
hour in looking over the pages of this volume is like making 
a flying visit through the museums and galleries of Europe ; 
to study them is to study the schools of modern art in some 
of its best representatives. The volume is as remarkable as 
an illustration of the engraver’s art as of the designer’s ; and 
while not lacking some fine specimens of both the bold 
and the fine forms of wood engraving, of which our own 
magazines give us specimens perhaps equal in finish, it 
presents some specimens of etching such as we have not seen 
equaled since the ‘‘ American Art Magazine’’ suspended, 
and have never seen surpassed even in copies for the port- 
folio or the wall. Weare also struck by the lie which this 
volume gives to the common notion of Frenchart. There is 
not a really sensational picture in the entire series, and 
scarcely one which can be called sensual or even indelivate. 
The one or two specimens of nude art are copies from old 
masters; the only approach to a double entente is in the 
humorous series on the ‘‘ English in the Louvre,’’ and the 
most of the designs are as pure in morals as they are in art. 


Those readers who are desirous of studying Swinburne 
through his best works, and do not know how to make the 
selection, cannot do better than secure a copy of Selections 
Srom the Poetical Works of A. C. Swinburne, selected and 
edited by R. H. Stoddard (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 
In this handsome book—one of the best pieces of book-mak- 
ing, by the way, these publishers baye given us—Mr. Stod- 
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dard has made a careful selection of such poems of Swin 
burne as best represent him in the three departments of 
classical, dramatic, and lyrical verse. It goes without say - 
ing that the selection and the arrangement are well done. 
No one who reads this book leaves much that is valuable of 
Swinburne unread ; and with a good deal of gold Swinburne 
has a vast amount of dross. Mr. Stoddard contributes to 
the volume one of his felicitous and discriminating essays, 
in which he traces a rather striking parallel between Swin- 
burne and the Elizabethan poet Marlowe, noting resem- 
blances which are certainly suggestive and helpful in the 
study of the younger poet. 

Like Thanksgiving and Christmas, Mr. Bodley is one of 
the pleasant features of the late autumn and early winter. 
He gets home generally from some journey just in time to 
entertain us when the evenings are long and fires are bright. 
This time he comes from Norway, oue of the most fascinat- 
ing and interesting of all the much-traveled lands across the 
sea, and he catches our attention ut once by such a title as 
The Viking Bodleys (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Glancing through the table of contents, we discover that 
there is good material besides mere descriptive matter ; that 
Andersen and Thorwaldsen and Bjornson are pleasantly 
brought to our attention, and that the curious babits and 
modes of life, the quaint and interesting characteristics, of 
their countrymen are described in Mr. Bodley’s unback- 
neyed und pleasant mauner. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and we are much mistaken if it does not prove to the 
great class of young readers, into whose hands it will go, as 
delightful as any of its predecessors ; and what more can 
we say ? 

\mong the most popular writers of the day on religious 
themes is the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, whose ‘‘ Hours 
with the Bible’? has become almost indispensable to teachers 
of the Old Testament. The little book which he has just 
published in a new edition under the title of The Precious 
Promise; or, Light from Beyond (New York : James Pott & Co.) 
is characteristically fervent in spirit, rich in style, and full 
of Christian courage and helpfulness; it is emphatically a 
book for inspiration and influence, not the least valuable 
feature of it being a judicious selection of the best spiritual 
hymns With an occasional prayer. A quiet half hour given 
each day to such books would greatly enrich lives that are 
now barren of the higher and more beautifal graces of the 
Christian spirit, and would open fountains of strength and 
consolation to many who are now groping in a darkness 
that might be full of light, and hungering in a land ferti.e 
beyond all thought. 

One of the stories likely to be most widely read, which the 
season has so far produced, is a Sea Change, by Flora L. 
Shaw (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Everybody who read 
** Castle Blair’ or ‘‘ Hector ”’ will know, without being told, 
that this new tale is beautifully and, in places, tenderly 
written. it is the story of a young girl shipwrecked off the 
Cornish coast, and rescued by a boy at the peril of his life. 
No trace of her parentage is discovered ; the shock of the 
terrible disaster has erased from her own meinory ali trace 
of her kin; she is adopted by the parents of her preserver, 
and, after a life of many interesting experiences, discovers 
her lost family. The element of mystery i3:, perhaps, too 
prominent in the book, but, as a whole, the story is admi- 
rably written. 

Young readers who are in search of books of stirring 
incident and adventure will find these things in full measure 
in the Crusoes ef Guiana ; or, the White Tiger, by Louis Bousse 
nard (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son). The volume is 
printed on heavy paper, with a profusion of full-page illus- 
trations, which tell the story almost without aid of the text. 
It is sufficient to say of this book that nobody will ever goto 
sleep over it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new edition of Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Views Afoot.”’ 

—Mr. Swinburne wi!l shortly publish a new volume of 
poems under the title of ‘‘ A Midsummer Holiday.” 

—Mr. Browning is reading the proof of his new book of 
poems, which will bear the characteristic title ‘‘ Ferishta’s 
Fancies.”’ 

—Mr. Henry James’s long article on the ‘* Art of Fiction,” 
in a recent issue of ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine,”’ has not found 
favor with the critics, who find it neither lucid nor suggest- 
ive. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has finished the novel he 
was engaged on when he was attacked by his long and seri- 
ous illness. It is named ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ and is a fantastic 
and humoristic study of modern manners. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new and cheaper edition 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Princess Alice.’? The same pub- 
lishers will shortly issue Scott’s edition of Dryden’s works, 
revised and corrected by George Saintsbury. 

—Mr. George J. Coombes, whose unique book-store at 5 
East Seventeenth Street, New York, is a well-known resort 
for lovers of the rare and antique in the way of books, has 
just issued a catalogue of valuable, rare, and curious books. 

—The October number of the ‘“ Book-Buyer”’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is by far the most interesting number of 
that attractive publication yet issued. It is fullof excellent 
selections from new books, with a good supply of literary 
news of its own. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made a neat book by putting 
together 150 sketches from Doyle, Leach, Tenniel, and 
others, under the title of ‘‘ Half a Century of English His 
tory Pictorially Presented in a Series of Cartoons from the 
Collection of Mr. Punch.’’ 

—The *‘ American Journal of Philology’? shows,in the 
eighteenth number, just issued, the extremely careful edito 
rial work of Professor Gildersleeve, its editor, aud repre 
sents American philologicai scholarship atits best. Its book 
reviews are indispensable to students in this department, 


~ ——— ———— ——— 


—The reprint of the ‘‘Dial,’’ which Roberts Brothers 
were to undertake if a sufficient number of subscribers 
could be secured, is not likely to be brought out. Only half 
the required number of persons have shown enough interest 
in the proposed publication to subscribe for it 





—A. L. Burt has added to the innumerable collection of 
books about mythology ‘‘A Handy Classical and Mytho 
logical Dictionary for Popular Use.”? The little book is well 
arranged and well printed, and, so far as we have had the 
opportunity of examining it, entirely trustworthy and ac 
curate in its statements 

We are to be afflicted this Fall with a ‘ Vindication of 
the Late Dowager Lady Lytton.”’ It isenough that every man 
of distinction must have his biography, without the addition 
of the literature of domestic controversy. ° 


slightest reason why the fam 


There is not the 
broils of the Lytton family 
should be given to the world. 

Mr. J. H. Wiggin has oper 1 bureau of index-making 
at Room 3, Music Hall Building, Boston, and we hope that 
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all authors who have not the skill or the patience to do this 
work thoroughly for themselves 


some other index-maker todo the work forthem. A hostof 


will emy 


sloy Mr. Wiggin or 





good books lack this a}l-important feature 


—‘* The Mentor,’’ by Alfred Avres, the well-known author 
of ** Verbalist ’ and “ Orthoépist,’’ is announced by Messrs 





Funk & Wagnalls. The book is designed for the guidance 
of men and boys who would appear to advantage in the 
society of people of the better sort. The work will be simi 
lar in style of binding and price to the *‘ Orthoépist.”’ 

—D. Appleton & Co. have made a Incky find in ‘‘ The 
House on the Marsh,’’ a story which they have just pub 
lished in paper covers, and which has had an immense pop- 
ular success in England. It is one of the most interesting 
romances that has come under our eye for a long time, and, 
while lacking the larger literary qualities of ‘‘ Called Back,’ 
has the same increasing interest for the reader. 

—Edward Everett Hale’s new book of Christmas stories 
will be “‘ A Narragansett Cbristmas.’’ Mr. Hale has spent @ 
considerable part of every year in the Narragansett country 
for several years. Thenew book represents a party assembled 
there for the Christmas festivities, of some of the principal 
characters of his different stories, particularly of those who 
met in his ‘‘ Christmas in a Palace’’ a year ago. The pub- 
lishers are Funk & Wagnalis. 

—Amongthe papers left by Mr. Henry James, Sr., was 
one entitled ‘‘Immortal Life; [lustrated in a Brief Auto- 
biographic Sketch of the late Stephen Dewhurst.’? Under 
the disguise of a fictitious autobiography, Mr. James began 
a sketch of the growth of his mind, upon a background of 
personal history. The greater part of this curious paper 
will be published in the November ‘ Atlantic.”’ 

—The edition of the November ‘Century’ will be the 
largest ever printed of that magazine. Besides the first 
chapters of Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,”’ the story of an American business man, its 
fiction will include ‘‘ A Tale of Negative Gravity,” by Frank 
R. Stockton ; ‘‘ Free Joe and the Rest of the World,” an 
illustrated story by Joel Chandler Harris; and “ The Lost 
Mine,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier, with a fuil-page picture by 
Mary Hallock Foote. 

—‘‘A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Revs Sydney 
Smith ” will soon be issued by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
The author is the Rev. Stuart J. Reid, anttd the book, which 
is based on family documents and the recollections of per- 
sonal friends, will be published simultaneously in England 
and America, Harper being the American publisher. It is 
the result of several years’ close work, and contains some 
sixty or seventy letters, several witty and caustic sets of 
verses, and a very successfully engraved portrait represent 
ing Sydney Smith as he appeared in the Foston days. 

—We have received the ‘“‘ American Newspaper Annual’’ 
for 1884, by A. W. Ayer & Sons (New York). This valuable 
compilation contains a world of facts about newspapers, 
giving a carefully prepared list of all the newspapers and 
periodicals in the United States and Canada, arranged in 
alphabetical order by States and towns. In addition to the 
name, the date of issue, general characteristics, size, circu- 
lation, and advertising rates of each newspaper are fur 
nished. For newspaper offices, for business purposes, and 
for political uses the ‘‘ Newspaper Annual”’ is invalua 
ble. 

—Porter & Coates (Philadelphia) have brought out an ex- 
tremely convenient and useful publication in the form of a 
teacher’s edition of Smith’s well-known “‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible.’’ This admirable work has been revised and edited 
by the Rev. Messrs. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet, and has been 
so abridged as to preserve all the important parts of the 
original work, while reducing it in bulk so as to make it more 
convenient for reference. The results of recent researches, 
especially in the topography of Palestine, are embodied in 
the book; teachers will find it almost a necessity. 

—‘* Wide Awake,’’ the coming year, will be strong in 
the element of romantic adventure. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, who is announced to furnish the leading serial for the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly,’’ furnishes also the leadigg ‘‘ Wide 
Awake”? serial. It is entitled ‘‘ Down the Ravine,” and is 
a story of life among the young Tennessee mountaineers. 
The serial by Elbridge S. Brooks, ‘ In Leisler’s Times,”’ and 
its sequel, ‘‘The Governor’s Daughter,’ is a true tale of 
exciting events in the early history of New York City, in 
which participated more than one Knickerbocker boy, along 
with Battery bears, wolves, and Colonial guns. There is 
‘A Group of Four True Western Stories,”’ ‘‘ A Group of 
Four True New England Stories,’’ and ‘‘ A Group of Four 
True Plantation Stories’? (the last by Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont), each and al) of stirring adventure. Then there 
isa Hawaiian Island adventure, ‘‘How the Boojums went 
down the Crater,’’ written by the ten Boojums, and ‘“‘A 
Buffalo Hunt,” by Lieutenant Wood, and ‘*A Dahabeib 


Wreck,” by Julian Arnold, and many other true records of 





adventure. 
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"MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

J. E. Sutherland, of docke arigeny Fla., was 
installed pastor of the First at Rx wkford 
Jll., last week 

—Alfred P. Botsford, past 
Port Jervis, N. Y., 
church at Wenonah, N 

—J. P. Richardson, pastor of the church at 
Soches, N. Y., has received a call to the cburecb 
at Oak Corners, N. Y 

G. R. Pearce vanston, IIL, was installed 
pastor of the Central Church at Terre Haute, 
Ind., recently 


r of the church at 


has received a call to the 


| 
| 


| 


R. ¢. Cornell has accepted a call to the 
church at ! t P. yra, N. ¥ 
EPISCOPAL 
_Joseph N. Mulford, rector of Christ Church | 
at Tr N. Y., has resigned 


roof St 


—R. M. Buckley, rect 


at Rockville, Conn., has resigned 





—W.B T. Smith, rector of the Union Church 
at West Claremont, N. H., has received a call to 
St. James's Church at Keene, N. H 

—William MeGlathery, of Norristown, Pa., 
has accepted a call to Middletown, Pa 

BAI ST j 
T. A. Batson, past f the church at | 
Geneseo, N. Y., has resiened 


—William H. Sloan, pastor of the church at 
Albion, N. Y., has resigned 


John’s Church | 


—Daniel J. Ellison was installed pastor of the | 


ast week 


church at Bergen, N. J.,} 


—J.C. Ewory, pastor of the Northern Street | 


Church at Lowell, Mass.. has resigned. 

-T. M. Phillips, pastor of the church at South 
Putney, N. Y, bas received a call to New A! 
bany, N. Y. 

R. M. Cady has accepted a 
at Newark, N. Y. 

George C. Needhan 
the Delaware Avenuc 


call to the church 


the eall to 
Church at Wilmington, 


las accepted 





| 


Del 
E. D. Bowers has accepted a call to the 
church at Holliston, Mass j 
—J. Gardner Ross has resigned the pastorate } 
of the Emmanuel Chi nem ws New name 
N. B. Randall, of Norristown, , has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Reading, Ps 
—A M. Sembower, of Reading, Pa.. has 
entered uf s duties as pastor of the church 
at Salem, N. J 
—Mr. Rus preached his farewell sermon at | 
the Wyoma Church in Lynn, Mass., September, 7. 
F. 7. Mazelwood bas reel rned his pastorate 
to the First rch in Bangor, Me., to accept a 


all to Lynn., Mass 
-~R B Moody, of Milford, N. H 
a call from the Bunker Hill Church, 
town, Mass 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
Milton G. Por 
church et R eehten Center, Mass., recently 
—B. M. Frink was installed pastor of the 
hurch at Shelburne, Mass., last week. 
Timothy J. Lee has resigned the pastorate 
hurch at Winsteac, Conn. He will take 
the post-graduate course at Yale Theological 


Seminary 


d was installs 





of the 


—Joseph Torrey, pastor of the church at Yar- 
mouth, Me., has resigned 

-W. F. Baldwin, of Granby, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Chelsea, Mass. 

S. W. Adriance, of Woodford’s Corner, Me., 
has received a call to the Highland Church at 
Lowell, Mass 

L V. Price began his labors as pastor of the 
Broadway Church, South Boston, Mass., Septem- 
ber 7. 

Edwin C. Holman, pastor of the church at 
Middletown, Conn., has resigned 

M. C. Stebbins was insta)'ed pastor of the 
church at Cornwall, Vt 

—Ariel E. P. Perkins, pastor of the 
Ware, Mass., has resi gne ad, 

-D. A Strong has accepted a call to the church 

at East Granby, Conn. 


—A F. Bunnells was ordained and instailed | 


as pastor of the Third Congregational Church in 
Bath, Me., Octover 2. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
-E. B. Engiand has e 


Newark, N. 





. has received | 
Charles- | 


d pastor of the | 


} 


| By ANDREW Lana. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HARPERS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No, 414) 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Charles |. and Henrietta Maria, 


Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. Crosson from 
the Original Painting by Vandyck ; 


Columbia College, 
With Fourteen Illustrations ; 


A Day with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew, 
By Josern Harron. Illustrated by ALrrep Par 
SONS > 


Norman Fisher-Folk, 


By Mary Gay Hr™pureys. I)lustrated by C.S 


{EINHART 3 


Chrysanthemums, 


By Joun THorre. 
ILTON GIBSON } 


Illustrated by Wintuiam Ham- 


The Great Hall of William Rufus—IV., | 


By the Rev. Treapwe_L Wapen, Illustrated : 


Sydney Smith, 


Illustrated ; 


To a Haggis, 
| By Rosert Burns. Illustrated by Apney ; 


Nature’s Serial Story—XIl., 


By E. P. Roe. 
MAN; 


Illustrated by Grsson and Dre: 


Judith Shakespeare—(Conclusion), 
A Novel. By Wiii1am Back ; 
The Acadian Tragedy, 
By Dr. Francis PARKMAN ; 
The Art Competitions, 
By F. D. Miter ; 


| Short Stories: 


THREE QUIET LADIES OF THE NAME OF 


| LUCE. By Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp ; 


church at | 


tered upon his duties as 
rector of “_ Reformed Episcopal church at | 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
A Movement Against Certain Malefactors — 
Recollections of the Old Traveler.—The Com- 
ing Opera Season.—Some Masculine Peculiari- 


By W. T. Davis; 


ties not to be Imitated by Women.— Taking 
Our Pleasure Sadly ; 

| -_ 

Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


} Editor’s Drawer. 
Meditations on Mount Mitchell.—Ary Sheffer 
A Confusion of Name 


} and Charles Dickens.— 
| —Anecdote of Governor Bagley.—The Wish 
Bone.—An Interruption. — Disposing of I n- 
muzzled Dogs.—A Prayer for Aid. — Artist 
— My Dishes, 


| Humors.—‘* Common People.” 


—Gustav > mmer, pastor of the Reformed! too, Mamma.”’—Consolation.—A Considerate 


ehurch at Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.. bas | 


Coachman.—A Rare Type of Insanity.—School 


received a call to St. Matthew's Church, sume | 


city 
—Robert Laird Collier has received a call to 
the Unitarian church at Kansas City, Mo. 


Humors.—A Wedding Journey 


' 
| 
} 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


—G. ¢. Wright was installed pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Northfield, Mass, October 7. ki 
—A. L. Stinard has accepted a call to the | HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Per Year $4 00 
Methodist Protestant church at Chemung, N. Y. | HARPER'S WEEKLY.. Sacdah 2 e 400 
—E. A. Manning. a member of the New Eng | HARPER R'S BAZAAR.............. * 400 
land Methodist Episcopal Conference, has re- | HARPER’ S YOUNG PEOPLE j “ 200 


signed his pastorate at Ashland, Mass.,on ac- 
count of ill health 
—David Talmage was installed pastor of the | 


Reformed church at Charleston, N. Y. recently. | | Indea: to Harper's s Megazine, 1 to 0. vo, Cloth 4 00 | 


—W. Durkie has entered upon his duties as | 
pastor of the Free-Will Baptist church at Ba- | 
tavia, N Y. 

—F. A. Kahler has preached his farewell ser- 


mon as pastor of St. Michael's Church (Lutheran) | 


at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. B. Killinger was installed pastor of the 
church at Hollidaysburg, Pa., recently. 

Alfred Gooding, of Brunswick, Me.. has ac 
the pastorate of the Unitarian 











cept tu all i 
cobur¢ ob fn Portsmouth, N. H. 


| HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 numbers)........ “10 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
| or Canada. 


volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten | 
Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FranklinjSquare,.N. Y, 


(@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising | 
the titles of between three and four thousand | 


| NOTICE. 


~ The second part of 


“ALLAN DARE AND 


_ ROBERT LE DIABLE.” by ADMIRAL POR- 
TER, will be published Saturday, October 11. 
Price 25c. each part. 
Nine Fortnightly Parts, octavo, illustrated.) 


New York: D 


. APPLETON & Co., 1, 


(To be completed in 


3, and 5 Bond Street. 





READY ON SATURDAY: 


THE THREE PROPHETS: CHINESE Gorpon— 


| Mowammep-AHMED—ARABY 
before, during, and after the Bombardment of 
By Colonel CHAILLE LONG, ex- 
Chief of Staff to Gordon in Africa, ex-United 
States Consular Agent in Alexandria, ete., ete. 
16mo, paper. 


Alexandria. 


With Portrait. 


New York: D 





. APPLETON & 


Pasua, Events 


Price 50c. 


Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 





‘Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


| 

| 

| By VeRNon LEE. Being the Eighth Volume In 

| the famous Women Series. Price, $1.00 

| “To be unable altogether to acquiesce in Vernon 

| Lee's portrait of Louise of Stolberg does not militate 

} against our sense of the excellence of her work 
Her pictures of eighteenth-century Italy are defi 

| nite and brilliant rhey are instiuet with a quality 

| that is akin to magic "—{London Academy. 


EUPHORION ; 


Studies of the Antique and the Mediaval in the 
| Renaissance. By VreRNoN LEE 
} Cloth extra. Price, $6.50. 


2 vols. , &vo 


‘According to the author, ‘Euphorion,’ which 1s 
ch lane ned after the child of Faust and Helena, the 
representatives of the Middle Ages and of antic quity, 
is simply a record of the impressions made upon her 
mind by the monuments inthe Renaissance. 
The book deserves a most cordial welcome as a fresh 
and original contribution to the bistory of civiliza- 
| tion and art, written in graceful and often eloquent 
} English.”— {London Spectator. 
| 


| 

| ALMOST A DUCHESS. 

|} A novel, the seventhin the Third Series of No 

{| Name Novels, anc written by the author of 
one of jthe most popular stories in the series. 
Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, 
| Publishers, 


| ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
| BOSTON. 


Mailed, postpaid, hy the 


"PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The New Novel by E. P. Roe, 


A Young Girl's Wooing. 


First Edition 25,000 Copies. 
The following figures will best indicate the ver- 
dict of the public upon Mr. Roe’s stories : 
BARRIERS BU BNED. AWAY 


N ITS 49TH THOUSAND. 
| WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
| IS IN ITS 34TH THOUSAND. 
| OPENING OF A C HESTN UT BURR 
Ts a ote THOUSAND. 


FROM JEST TO BARN 
IS IN vs Y TH THOUSAND. 
NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 
S IN its i THOUSAND. 
A KNIGHT OF bade XIXTH CENTURY 
ifS 39TH THOUSAND. 
A FACE ILLU MINED 


SIN ITS 40TH THOUSAND. 
A DAY OF FATE, 

S IN [TS 39TH THOUSAND. 
WITHOLT A HOME 

SIN ITS 46TH THOUSAND. 
His SOMBRE Riv. ALS 

IN ITS 33TH THOUSAND. 

Each | vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, - = New York. 





For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 





ounce package, with designs for 1% styles of crazy 
| Stitches, all for 40 cents, by mail 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 


# Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
| Publisher by etating that they saw the 
| Addvertisement in The Christian Union. 





| 


| 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


| About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one. | 





Where the Battle was Fought. 


By CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A force and wealth of imagination, impressive 
and refreshing to the last degree,”’—({Christian 
Union. 


“He ts the Bret Harte of the Tennessee Mountains, 
but he has in his own right agenius that would have 
found some of its material wherever it searched.” 
—[The Critic. 


The Story of a Country Town. 


By E. W. HOWE. 12mo, $1.50. 


The “Saturday Review” pronounces “The Story 
of a Country Town” the most remarkable of recent 
American novels, and commends its sincerity, frank- 
ness, and intense realism, 

“A fiction which isof the kind most characteristic 
of our time, and which no student of our time here 
after can safely ignore. The book is full of simple 
homeliness, but is never vulgar. It does not flatter 
the West, nor paint its rough and rude traits as 
heroic ; it perceives and states, and the results are 
perfectly imaginable American conditions In which 
no trait of beauty or pathos is lost. There are 
charming thingsin it. Youth, with its ignorance, 
its ardor, its hopefulness and fearlessness, is more 
than once finely studied; and amidst the prevail- 
ing harshness and aridity there are episodes of ten 
derness and self-devotion that are like springs of 
water out of the ground.”—[W. D. Howells, in Cent. 
ury Magazine. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


“Magnificently printed, bound, and illustrated.” 
GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 


Illustrated Holiday Kdition. 


1 vol., 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, drawn expressly 
for this work by TayLor, ScHE.t, St. Jonn 
Harper, and others. Engraved by Grorce T. 
Anprew. Elegantly printed and bound. 


In the preparation of this volume, the artist, 
the engraver, the printer, and the binder have 
each vied with the other in performing their re- 
spective parts, and, as the result of their efforts, 
we take pleasure in stating that the volume in 
its general make-up and mechanical excellence 
isin keeping with the character of this author, 
whose works have found an enduring place 
among the best literature of our times. 

“In every respect a specimen of superior book 
making.’’—{Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The handsomest volume, by far, that has come 
to our table inalong time. wT Yentral Baptist, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Its value as a literary work, and its rich and 
tasteful dress, entitle it to espec fal favor as a holl- 
day gift. »—[Boston Globe, 

“Nothing better need be asked for in the form of 
a presentation book.”’—[Providence Journal. 

“ The illustrations are excellent.”—{Congregation- 
alist, Boston. 


“Paper and typography are unexceptionable, the 
binding rich and tasteful.”"—[{[Evening Traveller, 
ston. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $4.50; fuli morocco, 


| $9.00 ; tree calf, $9.00 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 00, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 


BLAINE and LOGAN. 


dust 
Ready. 








712 Royal octavo pages; | 67 full-page Illustrations 


| 
| 


TILDEN, CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS. 


774 Royal octavo pages; % full-page Illustrations. 


Best Terms ever offered to Agents. 
OUTFIT FREE, anp ALL FREIGHT PAID. 
Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 

New York or Cuicagco 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROTECT THE FREEDMEN. 

Mr. Editor: 

NOTE in es paper of to-day, a letter 

from ‘‘J. L. E.,” of Worcester, Mass., in 
which is the following sentence: ‘‘I believe 
the cause of the freedmen of the South is 
safe with the Republicans, but you very well 
’ (italics mine) ‘* we shall have no favors 
shown them if the Democrats come into 
possession of the General Government.”’ 

Does your correspondent know whereof he 
affirms? Is he in possession of facts upon 
which to base his bold assumption as to 
‘your knowledge ’’? or is it merely a trap 
set to catch votes from his credulous neigh- 
bors ? 

Inthe Southern States the Democrats have 
had the majority almost ever since the war. 
I suppose the State of Georgia will be taken 
as a fair example of the other Southern States. 
In this State there is and always has been 
an effort to elevate and improve the condi- 
tion of the negro,and to prepare him proper- 
ly to assume the rights of citzenship ; the 
very same care is taken for their elevation 
and education as for the whites. 

There is in Georgia at least one university 
of high grade, 
schools for the education and preparation of 
candidates for teachers and ministers, and 
several other colleges, all exclusively for the 
colored people, There is the same appropri 
ation per capita made by the State for the ed 
ucation of colored children as for white chil 
dren, and colored teachers are elected if they 
pass the requisite examination. Colored 
people are allowed on our juries ; competency 
to examine and ability to adjudge the ques- 
tions that may be brought before them being 
the only prerequisite. it isa matter of record 
that most of the outrages committed in 
Georgia are between the negroes themselves ; 
Democratic judges and Democratic juries 
are as prompt to punish a white man for an 
assault upon a colored man as they are to 
punish a refractory negro; it is noticeable 
that three-fourths of the convicts in our peni 
tentiaries are of negroes who have 
convicted on charges of assault upon each 
other. Serious altercations between the 
whites are comparatively few. 

The educated negroes of the South are, as 

a whole, more respected than are the blacks 
at the North; this | know from personal 
experience and observation, as I have lived 
for thirteen years in New York, aud four- 
teen years in the South, where 1 now reside, 
The half-educated negroes, such as have 
learned to read, and, after a fashion, to 
write, are the greatest nuisances with which 
we bave to contend ; too lazy and too proud 
for manuai labor, il are a Constant trouble 
to our public officers, and make the largest 
drait on our public treasury for their sup 
port in our jails and penitentiaries. The 
hopelessly and willfully ignorant, who do 
not care to learn aud are not ambitious be- 
yond their daily physical necessities, are our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
are paid good wages, being always in demand, 
They are mostly content, unless cajoled by 
scheming and uuprincipled politicians. There 
is, however, but little relisnce to be placed 
upon their services. Oftentimes when these 
services are most needed, a traveling circus, 
an excursion, a@ Camp-meeting, or a busb_ 
meeting will cause them to leave their work, 
utterly ignoring their most solemn compact. 
The Southern States may vote for Mr. Cieve- 
land, but will not be distressed if Mr. Blaine 
shall be elected. In either event the treat- 
ment of the “ freedmen’”’ will be just the 
same ; there will be no change whatever in 
their condition. Your correspondent may 
rest assured that the people of the South will 
always and cheerfully accord to the freedmen 
every right they possess, political, commer- 
cial, and agricultural ; they will have the re- 
spect, in their sphere, and to the degree, that 
their merits, their character, and their be- 
havior entitle them to receive; no less, no 
more. Their social relations with the whites 
are purely matters of taste, must ever remain 
so, and with them neither political party has 
a right to interfere. 

It would be better if Mr. J. L. E. would 
spend a few years in the South, and get ac- 
quainted with the Southern Democrats. He 
would be kindly received, and every facility 
afforded him to become familiar with the 
correct status of our colored population. If 
is not lost to all sense of reason or fairness 
he could not be persuaded even for politi 
cal purposes to make s% unkind and so base- 
less a charge against the Democratic party. 

I have traveled much in the North this sum- 
mer, and lave been greatly surprised at the 
ignorance which prevails with regard to our 


know’ 


theological 


one or more 


been 


"i hese 


colored population South. As a genera) 
thing, I repeat, the respectable negroes at | 
the South are more respected than are the 
blacks at the North. 

Respectfully, R. M. Lockwoop. 
NEw YorK, October 2, 1884, 


CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 


feeling of Canada in regard to its connection 
with the empire remains as strong as before. 
I believe it to be even stronger than it was 
formerly, and the best test that this is the 
case is seen in the fact that no public man 
or public body has ever ventured to formu- 
late in recent years, with any success, a con- 
trary policy. I have often been asked, too, 
if I believed that the feeling of the United 
States with regardto the incorporation of 
Canada is not as strong as before, and in 
reply to this I would say that it is an un 
doubted fact that the United States would 
gladly welcome Canada into their empire, 
but the Canadians show as yet no sign that 
they desire this consummation. And, except 
under very great provocation, it would not 
be pressed by the public men of the United 
States. Their idea is that the pear, when 
ripe, will drop into their lap ; but, meantime, 
the pear is ripening, with a tendency to sow 
vigorous seeds under its own old branches, 
and to live on in a more vigorous and ex- 
tended life as a separate nationality, holding 
the alliance with England 
antee for the same.—[Canadian 
Marquis of Lorne. 


TWO MOTHERS. 
The night came darkly down ; 
The birds’ mother said, 
* Peep ! peep! 

You ought to be asleep : 
’Tis time my httle ones were safe in bed.” 
So, sheltered by her wirg in downy nest, 
The weary little birdlings took their rest 


as its best guar 
Pictures, 


The night came darkly down ; 
The baby’s mother said, 
“Bye low! 
You musn’t frolie so 


The merry prattler sank to quiet rest. 
Then in the cradle soft 
’Twas laid with tenderest care. 
“Good night ! 
Sleep till the morning light,” 
Whispered the mother as she breathed a 
prayer. 
Night settled down, the gates of day were 
barred, 
And loving angels were on guard, 


NEW PU BL CATIONS, 





“Without a Poco -| 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER 

Dr. PALMER’s success in the large classes organ 
ized in New York and Brooklyn, known as the 
CHURCH CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, 
has been achieved by methods which are fully dem- 
onstrated in this new work, 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
better and more satisfactory work with THE CHO 
RAL UNION than with any book now on the market: 
One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 

this seas sn, and says he will use 
many more. 

The CHORAL UNION has a carefully prepared 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced Sing 
ers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, ete. 
of a high order, i76 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in a supe 
rior manner, and offered at a low price, 

60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Ex- 
press. 


Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Published Oct. 15th, in London and New York. 


Three Visits to America. 


By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


lished about America, 
ete. The author is well known as a keen, crit- 
ical observer, and this is a record of her experi 
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SOCIALISM : 
THE DUTIES OF THE CHURCH. 

T the meeting of the Home Missionary Society at 
A Saratoga last spring the dangers to the nation 
involved in Socialism, and the duties of the church toward 
the masses in our towns and cities, were discussed in 
effective speeches by President Seelye, of Amherst Col- 
lewe, the Rev. Messrs. S. H. Virgin, H. A. Schauttler, and 


Lyman Abbott. Some account of these addresses and 
the interest they xwakened was given by The Christian 
Union at the time. The addresses were asked by the 


meeting for publication, and are printed in full in the 
October number of the ** Home Missionary.” The mat- 
ter is one of universal concern ; and we reproduce here 
some of the more important features of some of these 
addresses from the reports xs revised and perfected by 
the authors 

ADDRESS OF THE REV. JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., 

President of the Meeting. 

‘* Tle who has understanding of the times in which we are 
living does not fail to notice one question more significant 
than all others, one focal point to which all lines of inquiry 
tend, and from which ail lines of influence for the future 
radiate. That tendency of the individual to exalt himself 
above authority, which has been steadily growing in the 
civilized world for the last three bundred years, bus now 
reached a boldness and prominence and consciousness of 
power whose possible outcome dwarfs all other possibilities 
in our immediate future. What is to be the effect of this 
enlarzement of individual claims upon social responsibili> 
ties and obligations? What is to be the result upon law of 
this increasing exaltation of liberty? Not simply in Eu- 
rope—in Russia, Germany, France—but here in America as 
well, questions of social order have a significance which 
must receive soon, and ought to receive now, our most ear- 
nest attention. 

‘Here in America there are tens of thousands, perhaps a 
hundred thousand men, who do not hesitate to declare their 
enmity to every existing social institution, and their readi- 
ness to make war upon it with every engine of destruction. 
There have been robbers and assassins, ready for pillage 
and murder and rapine, in every period ; but I do not know 
of any previous time where the breaking down of society, 
by the destruction of all social rights, has been boldly and 
openly entered upon with a clearly-detined aim by multi- 
tudes of men. And yet there are multitudes among us, not 
congregated in a single place, not organized in a single 
body, but with common aims, often coming together in con- 
ventions, forming themselves into societies, sometimes 
secret and sometimes open, who support widely circulated 
journals es their organs, and who openly advocate, on the 
platform or through the press, the destruction by fire, by 
the bullet, by dynamite, by any agency which can be reached, 
the property and the life of those whose ways of living they 
condemn. 

‘“‘There are, 1 say, multitudes of these men among us. 
They are earnest and determined. And their number is 
increasing. They are making converts within our own bor- 
ders, and they are receiving steady increase from immigra- 
tion. They are the signs here and elsewhere of an attempted 
revolution, which if it succeeds will destroy the whole 
structure of our civilization, and if 1t does not succeed 
threatens to shake it to its center. I cannot read the signs 
of the times without feeling that all questions with which 
we are wont to interest ourselves are little in comparison 
with this. It is not enough that we ask how to meet the 
impending danger. We must go deeper. We must get at 
the root of the difficulty. We must reach and remedy the 
sources of the disease—a difficult undertaking, requiring 
much thought and toil, but to which we should gird our- 
selves with whole-souled Christian earnestness. 

“*Tt is quite clear at the first glance that we are not going 
to do this work by advancing education. The leaders in 
this social disturbance are not lacking in education. They 
are, in fact, largely the products of the universities. 
Whether this indicates that some of our universities are 
pursuing defective metbods of education, I do not now 
inquire ; for whether this be true or not, the fact remains 
that our ordinary educational appliances have force to in- 
crease but not to lessen our social disturbances. The only 
light which will clear up the darkness is the light of life. 
‘Love worketh no il! to his neighbor,’ therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the social law. ‘Charity seeketh not her own,’ 
therefore charity is the bond of social perfectness. To pen- 
etrate human hearts by love, to bind them together in self- 
forgetting endeavor, is equally the true individual life and 
the true social perfection.”’ 


After showing that this love for humanity, binding it 
together, was a fruit of the Gospel, Dr. Seelye proceeded 
as follows : 


“* Now, there are two reasons why special effort should be 
put forth to preach the Gospel in these times in our great 
cities. The first is, that the hot-beds of social disturbance 
are there. Our great cities furnish soil and seed and cli- 
matic influences for the most noxious growth. The news- 
papers, the conventions, the centers of influence from which 
these great disturbances gain strength are in the great cities, 
and therefore first of all it is there that the Gospel needs to 
be preached, with power and persistence, till its work be ac- 
complished. The second reason is, that our population is 
so steadily tending toward our great cities. In the first 
census of the United States, that taken in 1790, it appeared 
that one-thirtieth of the population of the country lived in 
cities of 8,000, or more, inhabitants. In 1800 the proportion 
wat one twenty-fifth, In 18]0 and 1820 it was one-twen- 
tieth. In 1830 it was one-sixteenth. In 1840 it was one- 
twelith, Jn 1550 it was one-eighth, In 1860 it was oper 
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sixth. In 1870 it was a little more than one-fifth, while in 
1880 only a little less than one-fourth of our fifty millions of 
people were living in cities of more than 8,000 inhabitants. 
Can you exaggerate the importance of this fact as bearing 
on the question before us ? 

“In the city of New York alone there are almost three 
times as many people as there are in Nebraska, a half mill- 
ion more than in all Minnesota, two hundred thousand more 
than there are in Kansas, and only a hundred thousand less 
than in Wisconsin, the great Empire State of the Northwest. 
Chicago has more inhabitants than Nebraska; it has more 
than half the population of Kansas, and three times that of 
Dakota. A great city is a great labor-saving contrivance. 
It facilitates wonderfully our access to those whom we 
would reach. Do not be discouraged by the immensity of 
the work it requires. If it is a mighty task, it is also a mag- 
nificent opportunity. We ought to meet it with earnestness, 
and with faith and courage. And is there any agency bet- 
ter fitted to undertake it than this American Home Mission- 
ary Society? Will it startle you if I suggest that this 
Society might te-day properly commission fifty Home Mis- 
sionaries, if they could be found, to work in the city of New 
York» And as Chicago exceeds all other cities in every- 
thing, perhaps a hundred men might be profitably conimis- 
sioned to labor there. Why not? Why neglect these fields, 
where men are swarming, and expend instead our energies 
in weary search for the distant and scattered populations 
in Dakota, Washington Territory, Oregon? Are not these 
souls to be saved ? Did not Christ die for these? And can 
one fail to see the mighty interests which hinge on their sal- 
vation ? Do not let us neglect our great prairies—whose vast- 
ness impresses one almost beyond the vastness of the ocean ; 
nor the hill towns of New England, depleted by constant emi- 
gration, but still fruitful of power; yet it is our great cities 
that we must first save. The great cities are doing much 
for themselves, but no great city is yet awake to its peril. 
Individual men and women, individual churches, see the 
danger, and are making strenuous efforts to avert it; but if 
a single great city were to take up in earnest the work of 
self preservation, we should be thrilled with equal wonder 
and admiration. No great city adequately is doing this 
work ; therefore we should take it up ourselves. 

“ But I am taking too muchtime. I have simply wished, 
inthe few moments which the Executive Committee desire 
me to occupy, to call your attention, more by way of suz- 
gestion than of elaborate discussion, to what I deem, at the 
present moment, the most important claim in the matter of 
home evangelization. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 


‘““We listened with bated breath this morning as Presi- 
dent Seelye traced in decades the growth of our popula- 
tion in our cities from one-thirtieth in 1790 to nearly 
one-fourth in 1880; and the assurance came to us that, 
unless these great centers of life that flash their iridescence 
on the eye of every traveler were reached with some saving 
forces, they would bear the nation on to fearful ruin. What, 
then, is the remedy’ Listen to the words of Professor Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, a careful student of social- 
istic problems in France, Germany, and the United States.” 

After reading this letter, which has been heretofore 
printed in The Christian Union, Mr. Virgin proceeded 
as follows : 

‘The political economist and the Bible student meet on 
common ground, and offer a single solution—Christ and his 
Gospel—the very work of the American Home Missionary 
Society. Here, then, is a call loud as the mob voices of 
danger that blend in Pittsburg and Cincinnati and New 
York, ringing as the comman: of Christ, to this Society to 
enter upon special evangelistic work in the great centers of 
population among the disturbers of social order. Every 
other agency fails. The churches of Christ must win the 
confidence and hold the affection of these people. They 
must stand to them as the hand, the voice, the face of 
Christ. Reckless, selfish expenditure must be avoided. 
To-day, in one of our great cities, within rifle-range of 
thousands on the right hand and on the left, where want 
burrows and sin hides its deformities, there is a church of 
Christ closed this early in the season, and to be closed for 
four long months, that $60,000 may be spent in elaborate 
frescoes on its walls already rich in well-laid colors, and gal- 
lery seats be changed while hundreds shriek in pain above 
the roar of rattling trains on clevated roads, moan their 
madness, and die without a thought of Christ—cursing the 
church whose shadow falls upon their dwellings. How 
much wiser to spend that sum in work upon their hearts 
and homes, frescoing their lives with the glorious colors 
from the palette of Christ !”’ 

ADDRESS OF THE REV. H. A. SCHAUFFLER, 
Of Cleveland, Ohio. 

“* You were told, this morning, that the United States cen- 
sus for 1880, by very careful and complicated tables, shows 
us that the foreign-born population, and their children— 
that 1s, those one or both of whose parents are foreign born 
—number over one-third of the white population of the 
United States. I call special attention to the figure, one 
toird, because it has been said that it was one-half. In 
New York City, you find that the foreign-born amounted, 
in 1880 (the proportion is greater now, without question), 
to somewhat less than two-fifths of the whole population, 
and, with the children of foreign-born, to somewhat less 
than four-fifths. In Chicago, in 1880, the foreign-born 
amounted to over two-fifths: with their children, to over 
our-fifths. 

‘* Now you see what tremendous force there is in the 
words of our honored President, when he called onr atten- 
tion to the centers of population; and what tremendous 
force there is in the calls to-day to do missionary work for 





the foreign popniation of our cities, It is not merely that 
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oue-third of the white population consists of foreign-born 
and their children, but that in our centers of population it is 
over one-half in Albany, three-fourths in Cleveland, and over 
four-fifths in Chicago. 

‘* The vast majority of them come with ideas, habits, and 
principles very differe.t from those on which our free 
Christian institutions are founded. And ideas, prejudices, 
principles, are mightier than club and spear, than sword 
and gun and dynamite. 

“Here is a sheet, a Bohemian sheet, from Cleveland, 
which spreads among these people from week to week the 
very worst poison. The name of it is the ‘ Morning Star.’ 
And what a morning star! Its prophet is Thomas Paine ; its 
apostle is Robert Ingersoll. It gives to the Bohemians, 
from week to week, the very worst products of the American 
mind. I put it to you whether it is not our duty to Christ and 
to.this people to give them the very best we have, the Gospei 
of Jesus Christ, as an antidote ? 

“We are doing a very dangerous thing—we, as American 
citizens ; and the worst is, we think we are doing a good 
thing; that we are doing something to save the rising 
generation from all these influences which surround them 
in their homes. We think that by sending them, and com- 
pelling them to go, to our public schools, we are educating 
them into true American citizenship. Let us not delude 
ourselves with that fancy. I was so thankful to the Presi- 
dent for saying what he did about education. In one of the 
quarters of Cleveland there were 4,000 who ought to be in 
Sunday-school, but there are not accommodations for 1,000 
and they are being educated in our pubiic schools. We 
are giving to them knowledge, intellectual training, the 
highest power that our civilization can give them, and that 
without the Gospel, so that they willin the near future use 
that power against the Gospel, against Christianity, and our 
free Christian institutions. There is a certain district in 
Chicago, only one small district, of which a careful examina- 
tion has been made; and in that district, out of a popula- 
tion of 50,000 there are 20,000 under twenty years of age, 
and there are Sunday-school accommodations tor less than 
2,000 ; that is, over 18,000 of the children and youth are com- 
pelled to go without the (iospel of Jesus Christ, because the 
Christian churches are asleep. What wonder that the police 
arrested last year 7,200 boys and girls, for various petty 
crimes? The devil caresforthem. There are 261 saloons 
and dago shops, three theaters and other vile places, and 
the Christian Church offers Sunday-school accommodations 
tc only 2,000 ! 

ADDRESS BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, 

Mr. Abbott, after summarizing some of the facts and 
figures given by previous speakers, and dwelling on the 
grounds for complaint which the workingmen possess 
in the power of concentrated capital, closed as follows : 

“Christianity and democracy are in their essential char- 
acter akin. Democracy is Christianity applied to social 


organism. The aim of democracy and Christianity is the, 


same: the greatest good of the greatest number. The 
fundamental principle of democracy and of Christianity is 
the same: the brotherhood of man. The essential faith of 
Christianity and democracy is the same : faith in the illimit- 
able capacity of the children of God. Understand me, I do 
not say that Christianity and democracy are synonymous 
terms. Democracy is social Christianity ; Christianity is 
democracy plus God and eternity. We must take these 
three great principles of Christianity, and work them into 
our social and industrial fabric. We must make in this 
country an industry whose aim shall be, not the accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of the few, but the greatest good 
tothe greatest number. We must make an industrial fabric, 
the fundamental! principle of which shall be the brotherhood 
of man. We must make an industrial organization which 
shall have in it the spirit of faith in the illimitable capacity 
of man. Protestantism made religion democratic. I know 
of no better word than that for the uprising and rulersnip 
of the people against the rulership of the few; and it is 
wrought into all our churches, and into none more than the 
Congregational churches. Protestantism is the organic rec- 
ognition of the principle, ‘You have one Master, even 
Christ, and ye are all brethren.’ Philanthropy, moving 
along the line and under the impulse which Protestantism 
gave, wrought into politics this motto: ‘ He that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he thatis chief, 
as he that doth serve.’ And we areabout entering upon the 
election of a President, who is a servant of the people; and 
it is one of the delightful signs of the progress of the times, 
under the influence of Christian philanthropy,that there are so 
many great men in this country who are 80 anxious to serve | 
We have yet to work into our social and our industrial fabric 
another great principle of Christianity: ‘1 will give to you 
that which is right.’ Not that which you can win out of me 
in a hard-fought battle between labor and capital, by strike 
or without it. That which is right. We have yet to put 
underneath our social and industrial fabric that law which 
Dr. Seelye told us is the great Christian law of society : ‘Do 
unto others asyou would have others do unto you ’—the law 
of equal justice andequallove. This great, restless, uneasy 
population in our country has a cause for its restlessness 
and uneasiness, and we must find a way toremove that 
cause. It cannot be repressed ; it can be guided. 

‘* Democracy, like the famous genie of the Arabian nights, 
is rising from the sea. We have broken the casket, and we 
cannot thrust the genie back again. Between serfdom and 
freedom there is no middle ground; between feudalism 
and democracy no halting-place. What this American 
democracy shall be depends upon what we Christian people 
of America make it. The Franciscan friars found in the 
cities of Great Britain their missionary fields ; to those cities 
Wycliffe and Tyndale gave the Faglish Bible; from those 
cities Puritanism gathered its congregations ; in those cities 
Wesleyanism did its greatest Gospel work. And the cities 
of England became the centers of freedom and are to-day 
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the sources of all that is best and most liberal and most 
hopeful in its national life. There were no Franciscan 
friars in France, no Wycliffe nor Tyndale there ; the Hugue- 
nots—Puritans of France—perished by the sword in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the succeeding persecu- 
tions. For Whitefield, France had Voltaire ; for Wesley, 
Diderot ; and her cities became the nursing-places of riot 
and revolution. Which shall our history be? To-day we 
have in the United States one Protestant church to every 
800 of the population; in New York City one Protestant 
church to every 3,000 of the population; in some of its 
almost churchless wards one church or chapel to every 5,000 
of the population. Do we not need those Franciscan friars ? 
that Wesleyan reformation? The democracy is coming up ; 
it cannot berepressed. How shall it come ? with fire of pas- 
sion in its eye, and greed jn its itching palm, or clothed and 
in its right mind? The democracy of industry is the hope 
of the future ; and the democracy of learning, morality, and 
religion is the only hope of a democracy of industry. 

‘The immigrant lands upon our shores. The nation meets 
him on the wharf; puts a ballot in his hand; says to him, 
‘Come, and welcome, to the democracy of government ; you 
are one of us.’ Before he has reached his lodging-house 
he passes the open door of the schoolhouse, where children 
trooping out surround him and put the open primer in his 
hand, and cry, ‘Come, and welcome, to the democracy of 
learning ; you are one ofus.’ Alas! He may walk manya 
block before he finds a church ; and then its doors are closed. 
The church has yet to meet him with its open Bible and its 
outstretched hand, and its greeting, ‘Come, and welcome, to 
the democracy of religion and of social life. Come and be 
one with us.’ Fellow-Christians, there is danger ahead, 
We can avoid it only by continuing the work we have 
begun ; by educating democracy for its future supremacy ; 
by making the Gospel as frze as the State makes the school- 
house and the nation makes the ballot.”’ 





THE EPISCOPAL CONGRESS. 

HE Episcopal Congress convened in St. Paul’s Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, on the morning of October 6. As the 
surpliced choir entered the central aisle singing ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,’ the crowded congregation arose to their feet. The 
two organs in the church blended in sweetest harmony, and 
the effect produced was that of the most impressive so- 
lemnity. Three bishops were present—Harris, Potter, and 
Lay. Many noted clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of this country were also present. Theservice at the 
Church was read by Bishop Harris; the opening address 
was delivered by Bishop Henry C. Potter. Briefly referring 
to the objects of the Congress, he congratulated the assem- 
blage on their place of meeting and the numbers present. 
He then spoke of the majestic triumphs of the early Chris- 
tians, and attributed the success attained to their unvary- 
ing trust in Him who bade them keepin the bonds of peace. 
Whitney’s Opera-House was thrown open, and at 12:30 the 
body of the theater was filled with ladies and venerable and 
distinguished-looking gentlemen. Bishop Harris welcomed 
the delegates and offered them the hospitalities of the city. 
The Congress was then declared opened. The Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, read a paper on ‘‘ Authority and Con- 
science.’? He said: ‘Individualism is the one great thing 
to be sought after. Noreal hope exists for the world save 
in a healthy individualism. Noindividual stands alone. He 
is backed by the past, confronted by the future, and sur- 
rounded by the present. He must learn from all these ma- 
terial advantages. A dogma is a truth packed for trans- 
portation. Truth is gathered and embodied in dogma, but 
dogmas must be turned back into truth. Two great rites 
alone are essential to the Christian church—sacrament and 
baptism. The new theology is not a name; not a thing to 
be feared. Progress in theology is as desirable as progress 
in science and art. It may be cultivated without fear or 
danger. It is expected that not new truth, but new knowl- 
edge of truth, will be ever rescued from the great sea of 
ignorance. All real questions settle themselves. The ques- 
tion whether a statue is carved with a chisel or brush is not 

a question, because it cannot be carved with the latter.”’ 
The Right Reverend Dr. Lay, of Pennsylvania, also read a 
paper on the same subject. The Rev. Edwin Harwood, of 
New Haven, Conn., also made an address, as di. Professor 
William Clark, of Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. On 
Thursday morning ‘‘ The Confessional,”’ a paper by the Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, of Williamsport, Pa., was read. He believed 
that counsel should be given by the priest as well as by any 
other professional man ; abuse and not use of the ‘‘ confes- 
sional’? was objectionable. He favored absolution as a 
power given by God. Dr. Currie, of Philadelphia, opposed 
Dr. Hopkins, who was supported by the Rev. Wm. Osborn 
of Boston. Dr. Leighton Parks believed that ‘the confes- 
sional’’ had degenerated, and that the Son of God alone had 
power on earth to forgive sins. Papers were read on the Ca- 
thedral System in America, and discussed by several prom- 
inent men. ‘ Moral Education in Public Schools ’’ was dis- 
cussed by prominent educators of the country, who held 
differing views on the subject. On Thursday the question 
“Ig Our Civilization Just to Workingmen ?’”’ was discussed 
by Henry George, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, of New York, 
the Rey. Charles R. Bacon, of Brooklyn, and many others. 
Agnosticism was the subject of Friday, and also Mission 
and Evangelistic Preaching, which last subject was dis- 
cussed by Drs. Rainsford and MacDonald, of New York, Dr. 
McVicker, of Philadelphia, and Clinton Locke, of Chicago. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 

—The North Avenue Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, pastor, presented a very 
pleasant appearance when reopened for regular services a 





Sunday or two ago. Among other things a fine new orga 
has been built in, and a new pulpit—the gift of Mr, 
Thwing’s father—been added. Mr. Thwing is just begin- 
ning the sixth year of his ministry, during which time no 
communion has passed without some addition to the church. 
The annual report for the year ending September 26 regis- 
tered a year of earnest, faithful work on the part of both 
pastor and people. 

—The new Hollis Street Church in Boston, at the corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, is completed, and will be 
dedicated Thursday, October 16. The building, which is of 
the Byzantine style, is of brick and red sandstone, with terra- 
cotta trimmings, with the principal tower 100 feet in height 
Over the pulpit, which is at the eastern end, facing Exeter 
Street, is the gallery for the choir and organ. There are 
three memorial windows: one to the memory of Thomas 
Starr King; one tothe memory of the Rev. John Pierpont, 
given by his daughter, Mrs. Morgan, of London; and the 
other to commemorate the memory of all the pastors since 
the foundation of the church. 

—Mr. George H. Hubbard,a member of the last class of Yale 
Seminary, received ordination to the work of the Christian 
ministry recently at West Haven,Conn. Mr. Hubbardis under 
appointment by the A. B. C. F. M., and has been designated 
to the Foo-Chow Mission in China. He has recently 
married Miss Peet, daughter of the former missionary of the 
Board at that place. The ordination services were well at- 
tended. Dr. Judson Smith, the new Secretary of the Board, 
preached the sermon; the ordaining prayer was offered 
by the Rey. N. J. Squires, of West Haven, pastor of the 
church to which Mr. Hubbard belongs; the charge was 
given by the Rev. C. W. Park, of New Haven, formerly a 
missionary of the Board at Bombay, India; and the right 
hand of fellowship was extended by the Rev. B. W. Bacon, 
of Lyme, Conn., a seminary classmate of the candidate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard have already started for the West, 
and will sail from San Francisco at an early date. 

—The Rev. A. Warner, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Bowen, Hancock County, IIl., is closing up avery 
auccessful year. The Sunday-school has increased in num- 
bers and interest, a goodly number have been added to the 
church by profession of faith, the numbers in attendance on 
the Sunday service have increased, and the people are united 
and full of hope for the future. On September 17 a genuine 
‘ gurprise party ’’ took possession of the parsonage ; more 
than fifty of the people, led by the senior deacon, paid their 
respects to the pastor ; an elegant sewing-machine was pre- 
sented to the pastor’s wife, and an abundance of all kinds of 
provisions filled the closets andcupboards. Mr. Warner has 
endeared himself to his people rot only by his zealous labors 
in the pastorate, but also by his public-spirited interest in 
every good work in the community at large. His oration 
on Decoration Day received universal approval, and, by re- 
quest, it was published in pamphlet form for general cir 
culation. 

—A public meeting was held in the Shawmut Universalist 
Church, Boston, October 12, under the auspices of the Law- 
and-Order League. Addresses were made by the President, 
the Rev. Elmer H. Capen, of Tufts College, the Rev. George 
L. Perrin, and Edwin Dudley, Secretary of the League. 

—At the public meeting of the Boston Auxiliary of the 
American McAll Association held in the First Baptist Church 
on Commonwealth Avenue, Monday afternoon, the Rev. Dr. 
Duryea presided. The Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr., of Paris, 
gave an interesting account of his work there in connection 
with the McAll Mission. 

—Johns Hopkins University has elected Professor Simon 
Newcomb, LL.D., of Washington, to the Professorship of 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

—The trustees of the Unitarian church in Kansas City, 
Mo., have called the Rev. Robert Laird Collier to the pastor- 
ate of that society. 

—At a meeting of the Westchester Presbytery, held at 
Port Chester, October 9, an address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Vail, of Stamford, Conn., on ‘‘ Sabbath-School 
Work.”’ 

The tenth annual convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of New Jersey was held at Newark 
last week. Two hundred and fifty delegates were present. 

~The New York Universalist State Convention met in 
Poughkeepsie, October 7. The annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Canfield, of Brooklyn. The financial 
affairs of the denomination arein a prosperous condition. 

—The will of the late Mrs. Augusta M. Huntington be- 
queaths $300,000 to the Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., Episco- 
pal Bishop of Minnesota, in trust for Shattuck School for 
Boys, and Seabury Divinity School, at Faribault, Minn. One- 
half is to be used for memorial buildings, and one-half for 
scholarships. Mrs. Huntington, formerly Mrs. Shumway, 
some years ago spent $40,000 on the beautiful Shumway 
Chapel for Shattuck School. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas A. McCurdy, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Wooster, Ohio, accepts the presi 
dency of Macalester College, a new institution located be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

—The new Unity Industrial School on Elm Street, Chicago, 
was dedicated last week. The building, which 1s handsome, 
has cost $20,000, This school was originally opened for the 
purpose of teaching children the art of housekeeping, and 
the present building was erected through the liberality ot 
the late Eli Bates. 

—The Oak Park Presbyterian Church of Chicago has just 
completed its first year. It began with four members, and 
now has a membership of seventy-five. The pastor-clect, 
the Rev. Walter J. Brown, has entered upon his duties, but 
has not yet been ordained. 

—The Rey. Henry Miller, pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, has been compelled by ill health to 
withdraw his acceptance of the call to the Fort Street Pres- 





byterian Church of Detroit. 


—Over sixty students are in attendance at the Congrega 
tional Theological Seminary at Chicago. 

—The West Side Christian Temperance Union at Chicago 
has opened a coffee-house at 43 Halstead Street t is ex 
pected in the future to add a reading-room and library. 
—The Indiana yearly meeting of the Orthodox Friends 
has been held at Richmond, Indiana, during the past week 
The report of the Missionary Board was presented, and 
showed a satisfactory year’s work. The committee on 
sible-schools report 135 schools in operation, reporting an 
attendance of 5,000 scholars. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Indiana held 
their fifteenth annual convention last week at Indianapolis. 

—The Michigan Free Methodist Conference convened at 
Coldwater, Mich., October 2. Seventy-five delegates were 
in attendance. 

—QOne hundred and fifty ladies met at the Second Presby 
terian Church at Chicago, being representatives of the Pres 
byterian churches of that city and its vicinity, on Thursday 
of last week. A Women’s Presbyterian Temperance Society 
was organized for home mission work. The special line of 
work to which this organization will devote itself will be the 
Christian education of freedwomen of the South, and the 
women and children of Utah and Alaska. 

—Work has been begun on the handsome new Preshy 
terian church on Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. ( 
Many men whose names are identified with affairs of th 
country have contributed toward its erection. 

—The Baptist church at Oakland, Me., is being improved. 

A new Swedish church was dedicated last week at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

—The organization of the Japan Conference of the Meth 
odist Church has just been completed by Bishop Wiley. 
Twelve American and five Japanese elders, and one Ameri- 
can and three Japanese deacons, are reported. 

—A series of revival meetings has been conducted during 
the mornings of the past week in the Bedford Methodist 
tpiscopal Church in New York, under the direction of Ed 
ward Payson Hammond. 

—A newly erected edifice for the use of the Reformed 
Episcopalians of Greenpoint is a neat and tasteful building. 
Services were held last Sunday, although the church is not 
completed. 

—Sixty-three communicants were received into Hanson 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, October 5 

—The Methodist Epischpal church at Flushing, L. [., has 
been improved at a cost of $2,000 during the past year. 

—The Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church of Philadel 
phia have decided to sell their present church edifice and 
build on Eighteenth Street. 

—The corner-stone of the East Alleghany Avenue Church 
of Philadelphia was laid October 5. 

—The entire debt of the Baptist church of Elizabeth, 
N. J., has been paid. A praise service was held September 
28 and 2Y. 

—The Christian Workers of Philadelphia dedicated a littl 
plain, one-story church on the morning of October 5. 

—A series of revival meetings will begin in Delaware Ave 
nue Baptist Church, Wilmington, Del., during the present 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Guinness, of London, and Messrs 
Moody and Sankey are expected to take part in the meet 
ings, held October 19 to 22. 

—Five persons were baptized in Grace Baptist Church at 
Philadelphia last Sunday. 

—Two thousand dollars have been raised to complete 
Trinity Methodist Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—The Rev. Dr. Adolph Huebsch, Rabbi of Temple Aha 
vath Chesed of Lexington Avenue, died in New York City, 
suddenly, of paralysis of the heart, on the morning of Octo 
ber 10. He was one of the finest philologists of this country. 
The congregation of which Dr. Huebsch was pastor 1s 
classed among the moderate Reformed Jews. [fe had iden 
tified himself thoroughly with all the religious and benev« 
lent work of his people in the city of New York. His death 
is a severe blow, not only to his own congregation, but to 
various Hebrew congregations throughout the country. 

—The Woman's National Christian Temperance Unior 
will meet in St. Louis, October 22 to 25, inclusive. Many 
prominent women identified with the temperance work will 
be present and make addresses. 

—The corner-stone of a new Protestant Episcopal church 
was laid at Glencove, N. Y., October 11, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Littlejohn, of the Diocese of Long Island. 

—The semi-centennial of the St. John’s Church at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., was celebrated October 12. St. John’s 
Church ranks third in age of the Episcopal churches in 
Kings County. 

—The Southern Baptist Association began its fourteenth 
annual meeting October 8, in Emmanuel Church, New York 
City, the Rev. Edward Judson, Moderator. In the report of 
the work of the Berean Church, of which Mr. Judson is the 
pastor, account was given of the Employment Agency which 
was established last year and has proved so great a success. 
For the present winter, the cellar of the church has been 
turned into a coal and wood yard, where these commodities 
will be sold to the worthy poor at the lowest prices. 

—Twenty mission stations will be established in Centra! 
Africa by Bishop Taylor. Forty missionaries are needed 
for the work, of whom twenty are already secured. 

—The Prison Assoc!: 1.11 of New York City has appointed 
October 26 as Prisoners’ Sunday. The Association requests 
all clergymen to give that day to prayerful consideration of 
the duty of Christians to the criminal olasses. Documents 
relative to the condition of prisons in our own State, and 
reports of the work of the Prison Association, will be for 
warded by the Secretary, at No. 65 Bible House, New York, 
on application. 

—Extensive preparations for the visit of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have been made by the clergymen of Albany, 
N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 

As the time draws near for the election, 
affairs in all branches of trade seem to 
remain in suspense, awaiting the result. 
The warm season, too, has kept back 
autumn trade, and the showing continues 
ona restricted scale. Yet it may be said 
that iron and coul are steady in prices, 
and that wheat and corn are well sus 
tained, while the reccipts of the former at 
Western marts are good 

The one distinctly favorable symplom 
is the unmistakable improvement in our 
foreign trade and exchange. Our ex- 
ports, on the average, are being main- 
tained, judging from the weekly returns 
of the port of New York, and are fully 
equaling those of a year ago during the 
corresponding period, while our imports 
are decreasing. Although this latter fact 

licates a restriction in trade, it is a 
certain sign that there is a spirit of econ- 
And economy, once in- 
augursted, with the American, in methods 


work 


and style of living, is very wholesome in | 


its effects on a revival of prosperous con- 
ditions. We spend so much money, and 
so freely, that the process is exhausting 
and soon necessitates a halt for recuper- 
ation. This manifest falling off in our 
use of foreign fabrics and luxuries is in- 
dicative that we are depending more on 
our home supply for the extras of living. 
So long as we spend our means for the 
products of our own domestic manufact 
ories, we are only distributing our money 
where it is again, in another way, put 
into channels of home trade and indus- 
tries, so that we reap the benefit of new 
enterprises ; but so soon as we run up a 
halance of trade against us with foreign 
‘3, requiring shipments abroad of 
gold to pay for that balance, we to that 
exieot cripple aud impoverish our own 
resources, and contribute to depression 
and disaster in business. This year we 
have suffered by this depletion of our 
specie reserve. We have, thus far, sent 
nearly $35,000,000 more specie to than 
we have received from abroad, since 
January 1. How effectually this loss 
has weakened us, everybody knows. We 
aught, with our great products from 
nature, to be the credit nation ; and if we 
lived with the economy and prudence of 
the Frenchman we should be far richer 
The contrast 
to this year was in 1880-1881, when 
we received, net, over $70,000,000 gold 
The effect of this influx 
was phenomenal in the stimulus which it 
gave to every branch of business. It is a 

comment on the intricate 
mere doctrinaires that a 
simple change, like the one above named, 
in the conditions of our commerce makes 
all the difference, practically, between 
prosperity and adversity ; and the cause 
leading to either of these conditions is so 
simple that a child may understand it 
There is but one remedy for overtrading 
and extravagance, and that is a steady 
habitual economy, where all means in 
living are effectually utilized and scientif- 
ically applied. When this habit is reached 
in our country, and generally observed, 
we shall grow steadily in wealth and pros 
perity ; until then we shall periodically 
meet with disastrous reverses. 

Reports of earnings made up, net, for 
the month of August on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Union 
Pacific roads, as compared with those of 
August, 1883, exhibit very gratifying re 
sulis. The earnings of the Quincy road 
last year were phenomenally large, and 
yet this year, for the month named, 
there is a net gain of over $32,000 ; while 
the Union Pacific, which has shown here 
tofore, this year, such lean earnings, 
gains this year, during the month 
named, $228,000 in its net receipts over 
August, 1883. We shall take occasion 
to speak more particularly of this latter 
road soon. 


ecountri 


as a people than we are. 
from abroad. 


ignificant 
theories of 


The bank statement makes the follow 
ing exhibition : 
Loans, increase 
Specie, increase; .. . 


$137,800 
1,695,200 


@ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Legal tenders, increase......... 1,960, 200 
Deposits, increase.............. 5,759,100 
Reserve, increase.............. 2,215,625 


These figures make the grand total of 
| surplus reserves in the banks at $32,000,- 
000, in round numbers. Money still con- 
tinues a great drug, of course, and loans 
' on call at one to one and a half per cent 





THE 


|ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
| CAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


| The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be 
held in Salem, Mass., beginning in the Taber- 
nacle Church, at three p.M., on Tuesday, 
| October 21, and closing Thursday evening, 
October 23. 

The sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, on 
Tuesday evening, at half-past seven o’clock, 
to be followed by the Communion. 
| The people of Salem will welcome to their 
| homes the officers and life members of the 
Association; also the delegates from the 
churches, and, so far as possible, the friends 
who may attend the meetings. 

If any arrangements are made for reduc- 
| tion of fares, they will be announced at a 
| later date. 
| Applications for hospitality should be 
|made to Henry J. Pratt, Esq., 62 Lafayette 
| Street, Salem, Mass., on, or before, October 
10, Aiter that, applicants may expect cards 
of introduction to the families where they 
will be entertained from Tuesday evening, 
October 21, to Friday morning, October 24. 
PER ORDER OF COMMITTEE, 


COMMON COLDS.—Every one is prac- 
tically familiar with common colds—the 
chilliness and shivering, the dullness and 
languor, the soreness of the throat, pain in 
the head, and stuffed nostrils. We would 
recommend a timely use of Madame Porter’s 
Curative Cough Balsam. A safe, reliable, and 
pleasant remedy. Full directions on each 
bottle. Small bottles 25 cents. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ORGANS. 


THE Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY 
have just issued their new Catalogue for the season 
of is8+-5. Itformsa handsome 4to pamphlet of 46 
pages, and contains illustrations accurately show- 
ing the sepoeeere of all the styles of organs regu- 
larly made by them, with detailed descriptions of 
the capacity of each ; together with quite full men- 
tion of the general modes of construction employed 
and the great favor with which their organs have 
been received all over the world; with accounts of 
their triumphs at all the great comparisons of such 
instruments at World’s Industrial Exhibitions for 
many years; with pictures of medals, decorations, 
and diplomas of honor obtained. 

In looking over such a catalogue one is forcibly 
reminded of the magnitude which the business of 
reed instruments has attained. Twenty-five years 
since only a few were made, under the name 
“ Melodeons,” which had not and did not deserve 
much favor with musicians, enjoying very limited 
sale, at prices varying from $40 to $125. Now 80,000 
organs are made yearly in the United States, which 
are sold in all civilized countries, at prices from $22 
to $1,000 or more. 

The great success achieved by this Company, 
euniary and even more material, is the result of a 

rinciple which they deliberately adopted in the 
veginning and have never lost sightof. This was 
always to make the very best; never to sacrifice 
excellence to economy. Doubtless their main ob- 
ject was to make money, as it is with manufacturers 
generally, but they had firm faith that the best way 
to dothis was not by cheapening their productions 
80 that they might be sold at low prices, but by giv 
ing tothem such superlative excellence that they 
would command the necessarily higher prices ; and 
they have succeeded on this plan so that the market 
for the sale of their organs may now be said 
to be the whole world. Royal courts of foreign 
nations are furnished with the more expensive 
American organs made by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, and there is hardly a cottage on our 
Western frontier so poor that it cannot afford to 
have one of their smallest. 

This at least may be said to any purchaser of a 
Mason & Hamlin organ : he will unquestionably get 
the very best instrument of its class which can be 
made. Thirty years’ experience isa guarantee of 
what this company can and will do. They cannot 
afford to send out poor organs. 

The present catalogue shows an increased and 
very complete assortment, both as to cases and ca- 
pacities. It will be sent free, to any one desiring to 
see it, on application to the Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN 
AND P1ano Company, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
—{Boston Traveller 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Ga., for Little Riddle Book with illuminated cover. 
Amusing. 











No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 

>| ASSURED, 
|Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Natritivvus, 
The most d ic 
g iious and the most 
popular Mayon 
aise for all kin is 
of SALADS, RA‘ 
TOMATOES, CAk- 
AGE L 























E. R. DURKEE & (0. 
NEW YORE. 
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te BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING4*» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and mame of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


BALL'S 








CORSETS 


The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b: 
its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not fo 


PERFECTLY SATISFACT Y ecllen 


in every respect, and its price re 





Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers every where toware of v thiess imi- 
s. None genuine without Ball’snameon box, 

un 


tation aus 
FOV! HARMON & 60.5 New Haven, Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 









W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Hass 
“PERFECTION” 


=. Glass Fount Student Lamp, 
(Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.] 

Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the ene 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass 0o., 

First Ave. and 2th St.NY. 
Send for Illustrated ex- 
planatory Circular. 







~ 0 Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 
‘ for ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg. Co,, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
yt hot ety tt Tey of each montb 
&G &SON, 681 Washington 8t. Boston, Masa 








WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others whore not able.) 








Any Person wishing an experienced nurse 
would do a great kindness in calling upon Mrs. 
A., 16 North Oxford Street, Brooklyn. Best of 





references given, 
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“IS THE BEST {N THE WORLD.’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the marct 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence the 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the hous 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land 
fiucrse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS* 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Trernont S%. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 









WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets ¢ 
on their growing 


CHILDREN] 
Ve beg of 
you 
»  DON'TDOIT 
, BUT BUY 

\ FERRIS’ 

} PATENT 
Corset 
WAISTS 
Fit all ages, 
, All’hys’ci'ns 
recommend 
them. Ask y'Tz 
m'rohantefor y 
them take 
no other. Send for circular 
FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 

81 White St., N.Y. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 








Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders, 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables, 
Paper and Envelopes, 
Stationery and 
School Supplies. 
ALL AT 
© BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond st., N.Y. 
Send Stamp for Cir 
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eular. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 







SENT ON 
30 DAY» 


TEST TRIAL. 





For } ing camps, wood-yards, farmers getting ont 
stove weed and all dorts of log -cutting—se is anrivaled. 
Thousands sold yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
gene imeacase cent Cisloges in ¢ brillant oxlors, 
or e) atly illustra catalogue 
also brilliantly illuminated poster in 5 colors, All freee 

made Sta kly. 


Wanted. 5 
[ABCH ME"G CO., (A) 206 


é 


tate St, Chicago, Dy 


of BURN THE y, 

90%” petacnaste No, . 
WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


IN USE‘AND 
BEST "=" CHEAP. 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
aro) - Wn 9-1 a -b A al 


TRADE: 


RESSES. 
Circular free. 
Office, No. 19 














RINTING 
Send three cents 
for price-list of 
type, cuts, &c. 










Murray 8t. 
k 

oe rl ae er New York City. 
and paper, tep cents each, JOSEPH WATSON. 
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members of the present administration, and 
190 have had salaries as members of preced- 
ing ones; 86 peers are Privy Councilors and 
61 have.decorations. The peers, therefore, 
are not only a compact and wealthy territo- 
rial oligarchy, but notwithstanding their 
enormous riches they make use of the legisla 
tive power which the Constitution secures to 
them in order to obtain places of emolument 
for themselves and their families, and to 
throw the cost of the latter upon the State ; 
while, not satisfied even with this, they insist 
}upon honorary distinctions being showered 
estimated to cover thirty square miles. hee te ane — — * peat 
es _ , | cost of a hereditary legislator since 1850 seems 

—The political canvass of Harvard Col. | to have been £106,477, and the average cost 
lege shows 484 for Blaine, 462 for Cleve-| of « aucal legislator during this period has 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr Edwin Booth is to begin a series 
of dramatic performances in Berlin in 
February. 

—The second Mackay-Bennett cable be- 
tween Waterville, Ireland, and Dover Bay 
was completed on Thursday, October 9. 

—In Sweden there are about 100 
glaciers, but they are and 
cover altogether only nine (Swedish) square 
miles, whereas they had formerly been 


very small, 





land, 26 fer St. John, 27 no choice. | heen £348,571. How have they earned this 
Out of forty members of the Princeton | money? By opposing, mutilating, or reject- 
College faculty all but seven are against |ing every valnable bill sent up to them. 
Blaine | They have again and again rejected bills re- 
—In England and Wales there are | ducing the franchise, reforming municipali 
7,668,000 women who earn their own | ities, relieving Catholics, Dissenters, and 
wages; a fact which would perhaps Jews of civil disabilites, putting an end to 
: ; bribery at elections, educating the masses, 
greatly hese the wmmneod + land harmonizing our land laws with the 
Howells’s ‘‘ Woman's Reason ” if she were spirit of the'age. When at length they have 
a living character and should hear of it. | peen forced to succumb, they have generally 
—The annual cane rush at Princeton | introduced into the bills which they have 
College between the Sophomore and | passed, as a condition of assent, clauses 
Freshman classes took place on the cam- | which have gone far to neutralize many of 
pus on the night of October 6. The | their benefits. Either, therefore, we must 
freshmen came off victorious, but they _ admit that the entire legislation of the last 
had to fight till nearly two o’clock in the | sixty years has been injurious to the country, 
morning to win their victory. | or that the peers in opposing it so long as 
ie ae ei, She s | they dared have shown themselves unable to 
—The Emperor William is having ¥: estimate what is for the public good. Every 
coach built for himself, the entire upper | cjass,except their own, every sect except the 
portion of which is to be constructed of | Church of England, mel had reason to regret 
glass,so that he may attend maneuvers, | their existence. Such a record of persistent 
parades, and other public ceremonies, in | error no legislative assembly that ever sat 
bad weather, without being exposed to the |ean show. Their action has been one long 
cold and wet, and still be able to see all | record of obstruction to everything that even 
that goes on. |they now admit by the light of experience 
—There is much mystery as to the origin | has proved naptul. indepemtiont wiggly 
|not; above class prejudice they are not; 
of the term ‘‘ dude.” The latest rumor : 
| wise they are not. Had they had their way, 
ascribes it to the much-maligned Carlyle, | yw. should still have rotten boroughs and rot- 
who in his journal, July 15, 1885, wrote : | ten municipalities ; Catholics, Nonconform- 
‘“‘T seldom read any dvd of a book, novel | ists, and Jews would still be outside of the 
or the like, where the writing seems to) pale of the Constitution.—{H. Labouchere, 
flow along like talk, without a certain pain, | in the Fortnightly Review 
a certain envy.” 
—The most remarkable snake story yet | 
told is that of a snake in Trenton, N. J., | A CRAZY BIRD. 
which regularly for some weeks came| Men are often s9 crazed by passion that 
and breakfasted from the udder of one they are completely oblivious of the con- 
of the finest cows in a herd owned by | sequences to which it is leading them 
a farmer, the cow apparently not objecting | The following curious incident is a 
to the ‘‘ steal” practiced upon her. graphic illustration of passion’s power : 
—Andrew Carnegie has uc h ammeed | “In New Madrid County, Mo., a few days 
the British journals by the certificate of | 
. ago, a hawk alighted in the yard near a 
character he gives the Queen in his | pigeon, which was picking up grain from 
“Round the World :” ‘‘ Victoria, prob- | the ground. The hawk, upon seeing tt, 
ably the most respectable Woman who ever | | started for it, ran it round and round the 
occupied a throne ; such a character as one | ‘yard a number of times at a lively gait, when, 
would not hesitate to introduce to one’s | finally, the pigeon, refusing to fly, sought 
family circle.”—[St. Louis Post-Dispatch, | refuge in a closet in the house, the hawk still 
—Mr. Gladstone has won a new honor | | following in hot pursuit. The witnesses to 
by the statement of the Crown Princess of the remarkable proceeding of the two birds 
Germany that during her recent visit to | Soy Cee ae ee oe een eeeee he 
had time to slay his victim in the close quar- 


England she enjoyed nothing so much 4s | terg where he had chased it.”” 

her conversations with him on literature 

and art. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, it is 

an odd coincidence that a tree planted by GIVEN UP BY PHYSICIANS. 
him at Haddo stands on a line withtwo| , patient residing at Binghamton, N. Y., 
trees which were planted by the Queen | after using Compound Oxygen for two years, 


‘ | gives the gratifying result : 
and Prince Consort in 1857. | <br two years I could not stand on my feet but 
—The body of Hans Makart, the painter, | for Jive minutes at a time, or talk as many min- 
pry : ° | utes; but now I can walk four or five miles and do 
who died in Vienna last week, will be tem- | p,siness all day; and I’ owe my 
porarily interred in the Central Cemetery. | health to the persistent use of Compound Oxy- 
gen. for I used it about two years, gaining a lit- 
It will finally be placed in the Vienna tie all the time. Nearly all the physicians who 


> . attended me gave me up, and some said they could 
Pantheon. A fund has been opened for | imner my days.” 
the purpose of raising money to build a | Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
| ing ahistory of the discovery and mode of action 
public monument to his memory. It is | of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
also proposed to buy his studio in the | | record of surprising oures sin Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
Gasthaus, which was presented to him by wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent free 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and preserve Address Drs. SrarkKeY & Paten, 1109 and 1111 
it as it stands. 


Girard Street, Philadelphia. 





"HEAT 2M LORS B—) 


ANARM Ap 
FURNACES 


THE BEST 


THE ENGLISH PEERS. 


The peers, it is said, are very wealthy, 
therefore they are very independent. Let us 
look into their independence by the unerring 
light of statistics. The House of Lords, ex- | 
clusive of minors, consists of 507 members. | 
They enjoy a rental of £11,872,330, derived | 
from 14,251,182 acres ; but in pay, pensions, 
etc., they receive £639,845 from the public 
exchequer. Since 1850 the 28 dukes and their 2 
families have received from the taxpayers Ry a 
£9,760,000 ; the 33 marquises and their fam- i) LER WARR vCOME pA 
ilies have had £8,303,950 ; and the 200 earls 
and their families have had £48,181,202 ; 36 c GWA DUETY, NEW YORK EHICAGO.ILL 
peers have at the present moment salaries as IV 





IN THE WORLD “V) 
INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUS To"GAS | 


MANUFACTURED BY 








recovery to | 
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MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 


fhe purifymg and vitalizing effect which 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has upon the blood, the reg 
ularity which it gives to the digestive organs 
and the toning and invigorating effect upon the 





entire system, give a person who has been 
weak and debilitated new life, strength, and 
vigor. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla this season. 


Built up and Strengthened 
“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an 
amount of good. My whole 


P | 
Immense 


system has been 


saparilla that I think it has no equal.’’—Mrs. M. 


A. Knigarts, Charlestown. Mass 


‘‘Tired All the Time”’ 


“Thad no appetite or strength, and felt tired- 
all the time. I attributed my condition to 
scrofulous humor. Butas soon as I had taken 
half a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla my appe- 
tite was restored and my stomach felt better. I 
have now taken nearly three bottles, and I never 
felt better in all my life. I would not be with- 
out Hood’s Sarsaparilla for twice its cost.’’— 
Mrs. Jessiz F. DoLBEARE, Pascoag, R. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
CHURCH RQUIEMENT..|. 
McSHANE BELL FOUnORY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for C Sprches. T ower 
Clocks, etc., etc. a tes 
Be sent free. Addre 

McSuaNkg & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 


Made only 











The Simplest, 


WEIGHT, 


THE HALL 


TYPRE-WRITER. 









Hatt Ten ig 





Cheapest, and Bes: 
Machine in the World. 
7 LBS. PRICE, &10 
Type Interchangeable, 31 per font. 


Writing 


built up and strengthened, my digestion im 

proved, and my head relieved of the bad feel Awarded the JOHN SCOTT MEDAL by the Frank 

: : : + at . ? lin Institute, Philadelphia. Also First Premium 

. . » hes licine 2 ’ 

ing. I consider it the best medicine [ have ever over ail ¢ mpetitors by American Institute, New 

used, and should not know how to do without | York. (¢ all »r send for Circular 

it.’—Mary L. PEELE, Salem, Mass 853 Broadway, New York. 306 Fulton St., Brook 
“T derived so much benefit from Hood's Sar tice - 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 





« ‘iis of we Cones sr and Tin for Chure 
Sc. .ols, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, F 
WAKRANTED, Catalo gue sent Fre. 


VANOUZEN & TFT, Cincinasti. @ | 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDR® 
fk. vorably known to the public sinus 


1820, Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Meicely & Co.. West Troy. N.Y 


[CHURCH FURNITURE, 





Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, te 


ripe aes: aay 


% Oarmine 8t.. New Wart | at once address Tauk & Co. 








fully enjoyed, should ad ” 
diet. Sold by Dri 
WOOLRICH & CO. on i: 6 e] 








20 Hid den wame 10 cts. 
he . 60 New Tr n- 
porte a E mbonne d < ‘hro: nos eo 


shows a N ew 
* Sample. Book, | f FREE 
CAPT’ TOLC ARD « 0. Martlerd, Conn, 


TING PAPE, j 
all Fine "Stationes iS Sih 4 
WHITING PAPER Go HOLYOKE Mise 


Send ge apd postage, ee 
receive free bo 0 
RIZE goods which will help ail, ° 
® either sex, to more money rigi 


away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes aWait the workers absolute ly sure. 
Augusta, Maine 
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THE BEST 










Stone 
§ Dr. 1. Hammond, of 
New York, ete. 


been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but 
extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts. 


University of New York. 
“For the past four years I have used the Buffalo L 


Affections, I regard it as highly efficacious. 
*Chronic Interstitial Nephr itis : 


Dr. G. Halstead Boyland, 
Army (Decorated), member 


to any address, For Sale by all Leading Druggists, 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 





WASHER 


We will guarantee tho “ LOVELL?? WASHER to do be tter 
work and doitex 
in the worl 
clothes clean 


“ACCENTS WANTED” 


PROOF that Agents are m 
month. 
Cics have great success gx 
$5. g 
brated KEYSTONE WI 
lowest price. 
your 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa 


Neu 
Prope sssor of Diseases of the 
“Thave for some time made use of the 


es TRADE MARK oth, fections of the Nervous System complicated 
neys, or with a Guuty Lrathesis. The results have been eminently sati 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New York, Professor of Institutesand Practice 


Nephritis* occurring in Gout y and Ri« pumatic subjects, with m 
Third stage Bright's Disease oJ 


Late Professor of Surgery 
American Medical Association. 


CATARRH © 








ier ar og 





ale ss ti me than any r machine 
y an 1 if it d wach t 
ithout reat soy we will refund the money 





a. W 


in every county 
CAN SHOW 
ing from $75 to ) $150 ted 








Farmers make 


Sample to those des 





ct inanvfactu 3 
We invite the etrictes st ir vesti gat m. Send 
OD & postal card for further particulars, 





_ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


“Berne Creat Specific in Brigint’s Di 
the Kidneys, the Couty Diathesis, 


sease ad 








in the Biadder, Etc. 
wrk, Surgeon-General U.S, Army etired), 
Mind and Nervous System in the University oy 
Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of af. 
be aeglgl t's Dise f the Kid 
1 Vithia has fo rmany vears 





the Buffalo Water tainly acts better than any 


of Medicine, Medical Department 


ithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial 
trked benefit In all Gouty and Rheumatic 


f the Kidneys. 


, Baltimore Medical College, Late Surgeon French 





“T have made frequent and free use of the Buffe eis Lithia WwW aters in my prac tic e. In Store in the Bl 
der, of the Red Lithic Acid, and the White Phosphatic Deposit, the Solvent powe or of Spring ‘N 2 is 
unmists akabie. The best aN + which I have Svitmeased from any remedy in Gout have bee n from this 
water. Its efficacy in certain stages of Bright's Disease of the Kidne ys is unquestio 
Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 

¢ thildren in the Baltimore Me dical ( ‘ollege, formerly Professor of Practical Medicine, et 

“Thave witnessed the best results from the action of the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spri No. 2, tn 
Chronic Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel and Stone in the Bladder, and Ido not hesitate to 
express the opinion: that in all diseases dé pending upon or having their origin, icid Diathesis, it 
is unsurpassed, tf, indeed, it is equaled by any water thus far known to the profession, 

Water, in cases of One Dozen 1-2 gallon Bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. Spring Pamphlet sent 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BU situmnsalth LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Nsecases oF ih 
MAOA’ & NE 











ae ee 











— —- 


| are sent to Reocter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men-) 
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W.&J. SLOANE 


Superb Collection 


OF 


ANTIQUE 


VORY 
SOAP 


Qi, Pure. 


Is really wonderful. 


containing some of the finest 


specimens ever brought to this 
market. 


BROADWAY, 


Righteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
Seprimenceaee|| NEW YORK. 


tio nD tht iis paper. 


\LASON & HAM HE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Exhihited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN- | Broadwa and {4th St N. Y, 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR | "4 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs h 

after most rigid examinations and pate ae econ 


been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one — important ea a é ( é Ve S. 
omparison has any o'her 
America .O R G A N ay ll —_ 
found equa 


HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all og — ‘the > 
maliest size, vet having the characteristic Mason & 200 PCS. COLORED SILK VELVETS AT 


Hamlin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument $ $ 

which itis possible < ggpree e from reeds, aan 1. 25. Worth 1, 75, 

or more. llustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, an 

. 200 PCS. COLORED SILK VELVETS AT 
The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture $1 75 Worth $2 95 


I PRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the 
ene & wien bac’ 100 PCS. COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


been found val 














instruments, Rg ne ey ap oae of 1 FRENCH, 
iar practical value, tending to greatest purity and 
refinement in quality of tone and durability, espe- §9¢ Worth 85c. 


cially diminished liability to get out of tune. Pro 
nounced the greatest improvement made in maright 500 PCS. COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


pianos for half acentury. The MASON & H 
Worth $1.35. 


CO. pledge themselves that every piano of their 
1ake shall illustrate that VERY ~ — ST EXCEL- $1 .00. 

The attention of the entire Public is called 

to this Great Sale. 


Persons desiring samples should inclose 


LENCE which has always terized their 
organs. Send for circular wi “illustrations, full 


description and explanation 
) | two-cent stamp for postage. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
CHICAGO, 149 Wabash ave, = | = ——— 


NEW TORK, 46 Hast 44th St. (Union Square.) L EADIN G SCHOOL S. 





BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. 


BEST TEACHER AMERICAN 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 


| Skilled Teach pplied with Positi 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 
> School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C©O., 
—— SCHOOL INsTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





ACAW ARD Ane INVALID poss. = | 
| ean and instruction of such boys 
‘address D Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Comm. 


SN ye ik | 3 AT C( | Cues LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Goods 











BOYS, Greenwich, Cenn., prepares for col- 
lege or business. Able assistants. Location noted 
| for beauty and healthfulness. — Terms moderate. _ 
ROVE mA — 
| 'w Haven, Conn 
| Miss Montfort's “School for Young Ladies. Tenth 
| — September &%. For circular and full in- 
| formation address Miss MONTFORT. 


Ci tel tia N. E. Bureau of Education 


Is constantly supplying good Teachers with desir- 


able positions, and Schools of every grade with 
| efficient Teachers, all over the nation. 
Circulars, forms of application, and all services 
re 


»ndered School Omicers, Sree. 





ERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


MANY NOVELTIES IN | ee a . 
Gold, Oxidized Silver, FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON. 


AND 


Rg or to Rev. J. B. Clark, New York; Rev. 
. EB. Dunning, Boston; Rev. Judson Titeworth, 


APPLIQUE WORK | Mieata. 


3 BEAC ON STREET, BOSTON. 


BSINING INSTITU TE FOR “¥ ou NG 
LADLES AND MISSES, Sing Sing, N, Y. 
Best advantages in Art, Music, Elocution, English 
and Modern Languages. Charges moderate. Opens 
September 16th. Rev.C. D. RICE, Principal 


37 Union Square, PHYS SSL UTARY, ACAD. 
Principal. alana 
NEW YORK. 





JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 





Sic COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art speciaities. Moderate rates 


Enter at any time. 
‘or « W. H. BANNISTER. 








invite special attention to their 


PERSIAN RUGS 


Sbenal, 
Constable ae a 


ur Department 


We are prepared to exhibit an unu- 
sually choice and extensive assortment 
of Genuine Fine Furs in Seal Sacques, 
Ulsters,and Dolmans, trimmed and plain. 
Ottoman, Sicillienne, and Armure Dol- 
mans, PaletOts ,and Circulars, trimmed 
and lined with the various fashionable 
Furs. Small Furs of every description. 
Also, a large line of Fur Carriage Robes 
and Mats. 


Drsadovay AD4 oth ot. 


€ Ab enol, 
onstla ble ee i. 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Will make this week a special offer- 
ing of Turcoman and Tapestry Por- 
tierres, Cross Stripes and other Curtain 
and Covering Materials, much below 


cost of importation, presenting to those 
about furnishing great inducements. 


Broadovay K 196 ét. 


NEW YORK. 





The Highest-Priced Paint in the United 
States is the 


ESSEX PAINT. 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
MAROONS, TERRA-COTTA 
ORANCE, SCARLET, 

&c., KC. &C., &C., KC. 
These Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen 
Anne and Suburban residences. They contain pure 
metal, not oxidized (destroyed), and are warranted 
to contain no Barytes, Water, or Benzine. 
Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Statement January ist, 1884 
anew? for re-insurance (Fire 





CU hendined cnet os dasseahe $1,750,137.81 
Reserve for re-insurance (In- 
BD, <n duke -ann ocaaie 25, 682,88 
Reserve ample for all other 
CRs acrenenccsiniess cess 491,324.04 
om gee — in fn cash......... 1,000,000.00 
MOC GUSPEGS. .......cccccecceccee 1,661,797.28 $4,867,942. 


The two safety funds now amount to §1,200,000.00 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN, FARM MORTGAGE co., 


Lawgencr, Kans 


First Mestanse Real Estate Loans ida 








4 LODGE FURNITURE. Sen4 
CHURCH ‘for Catalogue. &. CC. Small & Ce.. (pRuRo SEMINARY, 
eS SE eae Belleville (Heights), N. J. 

a ae | HOME SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Nine miles | 


“Of the three hundred give but thres,"”/om,,Sew Yor. Wor circalare addres ns 


| in Yo 
GUARANTE 


rks Absolute Satis iefaction 
D. For relia) ility, consult Third 

Nat. Bank. N. Y. tits or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 

Security large. ‘Interest prom y pa 

pee for Pefcing Pres t with = nials, gen etc, 
- M. Pe ’ 

rie . Warne. anahor. arts { UW olliete Treas 
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Boys 
Clothing. 


In the way of Boys’ Cloth- 
ing we have everything that is 
desirable: Suits and Overcoats 
for school and dress, of rough 
goods and those that are not 
rough: of tricots, cassimeres, 
meltons and mixtures. The 
materials are good, the work- 
manship perfect, the fit and 
style the best, and the prices 
low—as low as good goods can 


be sold. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up-TOWN STore, 

Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
DOWN-TOWN STORE, 

Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, JanvaRy Mth, 1884. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
gl 1883, to 8lst December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums,............. $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, aay > 8ist December, 1883, $4,260,498 98 93 


the 
same period........... $1,901,042 a 


. $4,168,953 10 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

AT: des saabads whbhbasdaveun 946 $8,666,795 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and roe due the 


ream Ni estimated at............ 425,000 00 
Premi otes & Bilis , ERENT, 1,588,306 79 
CREE hd anibcs% sonnessenders 335,710 68 

ING: 50 a tips nwcpessceessend $12,972, 812 2 47 


tificates of profits will be d to the holders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesda. ed th of February next, from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time ee et pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
= ear aa 31st December, 1883, for which 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 


Six per cent. interest on ~ outstanding 




















By order of the Board. 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
—o— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CO 
W. H. H. MOO ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RU ROBT. B. MINTU 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALI, 
DAVID LAD JOHN ELLIOTT, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
A A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WM. STUG WILLIAM BR} CE 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 











THOS, B, CODDINGTON 
E. DODGE, HORACE K. THURBER, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
C. A. JOHN L. RIKEI 
JOHN D. BO EWLETT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WI H. WEBB, GEORGE BLISS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 




















ARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE, 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in. 

by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. ASK HIM FOR IT. 
D. S&. WILTBERGER, Prop’r, N. Second St., Philadel 
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